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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


““A NATURALLY INDOLENT RACE, THOUGH CAPABLE OF SPLENDID 
EFFORTS. IT FIGHTS WELL WHEN IT SEES REASON TO FIGHT AND HAS 
A FIRM STANDARD OF HONOUR.’—Tacitus (of the British). 


As the British people at home and in the Empire face up to 
the gigantic effort required by total war, the qualities which 
have made them great begin once more to 
show. For years they have allowed the noisy 
futilities of false creeds to prevail, and they 
have forgotten the simple maxims of the copybook headings. 
During this time they have listened indulgently to those 
who. told them that water was no longer wet, and that fire 
had ceased to burn. How much they really believed the 
nonsense they heard it would be difficult to say, but they 
allowed every licence to the nonentities who preached false 
doctrine and watched their paraded nothingness, forgetful of 
the simple scientific fact—as familiar as any proverb—that 
nature abhors a vacuum. Thus, in Parliament, in the Civil 
Service, in the Trades Unions, and elsewhere, a new class of 
figureheads appeared which were incapable of giving political 
direction of any kind. Men who had floated to the surface by 
reason of their light weight, men who could only speak in 
double negatives, men who never meant anything more than 
anything else, found themselves at the head of the affairs 
they were incapable of guiding. At the top was emptiness. 
This vacuum has to be filled. That this process is going on 
now that the immense struggle has begun in good earnest 
there is no doubt, but is it going on quickly enough, and if 
not, what can be done to accelerate the process by which 
men of character take the place of men without character ? 
There is no one in this island who does not see muddles every 
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day which ought not to occur. Ministers ask us not to talk 
about the war (as if it was too terrible to mention!) Would 
they rather we talked about them and their over-loaded, 
redundant and mismanaged departments ? Will they wel. 
come a real stream of criticism if it flows over affairs at home ? 
They would redeem some of their terrible errors if they 
encouraged the help the press and public could give them. 


THE Germans won the Battle of France by means of surprise, 
good staff work and a well-earned reputation for savagery, 

Holland and Belgium having first been polished 
pre a off by the same means. We were told that the 

Battle of Britain was to begin early in July 
and to last six weeks, by which time the subjugation of this 
island would be complete. The British stolidly prepared for 
this promised shock, all work, except war work, closed down 
or slackened, and the men and women of the British Isles 
(save in Southern Ireland) prepared to repel boarders. The 
blow of the French collapse had been very great, the revelation 
of the hostility of certain French elements a painful surprise, 
but the sympathy for the present sufferings of France was 
widespread, and we studied our former ally all the more 
closely because we wished to avoid her fate. In the usual 
confused way, and with a babel of advice and counter-advice, 
we made plans by which our island fortress could continue to 
resist in all circumstances, and from behind this wall of 
resistance the campaign of delivery for Europe will presently 
emerge. “‘ What you are organising,” said a Frenchman to 
the writer, “‘ is not the Battle of Britain but the Battle of the 
British Empire.” That is what we hope and believe. The 
beginning of the attack was almost impatiently awaited in 
England during the first three weeks, but what occurred instead 
was a lull in German activity. True, certain aerial attacks 
were made on us after June 18, but they were so aimless 
that they set everyone in this island wondering what the 
German game was. There are few districts in Britain where a 
bomb has not fallen in a field or near a house, and there have 
been some casualties, while A.R.P. wardens have tested their 
arrangements, but no serious offensive occurred anywhere 
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during the first weeks of July. We were told that the 
tides were right for an attack on Scotland from Norway, and 
the German radio talked a good deal about Southern Ireland. 
On July 10 a fight of some dimension occurred over the 
Channel, and for several days after this German planes came 
in larger numbers, but we had the sensation that we were 
merely being kept on the qui vive. For what purpose ? What 
is satisfactory, however, is to know that in the four weeks 
from June 18 to July 12 the Germans lost 108 aeroplanes. 


Herr HITLER has had to explain the pause in his march on 
Britain to Germany. He has done so in a speech. All June 

and July his wirelesses were spitting abuse at 
_ and England, and even in the third week of July 

German troops were parading in Berlin to the 
tune of the latest Hymn of Hate against this country. But on 
July 19 a suddenly convened Reichstag was told that Hitler 
had no quarrel with us. ‘I can see no reason why this war 
should go on,” he said. But the British can see several 
reasons why it should continue. Here they are: Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, France, Britain. 
These are our reasons for fighting. They are powerful ones. 
Without the restoration of liberty to the first six countries 
on our list there is no security for the seventh, ourown. No 
future for us, nothing but Germanism, which is an infinitely 
base and foul way of life, camouflaged by the efficiency of 
the machine. No, Herr Hitler, you have not read the Bible 
or you would know that “Surely in vain the net is spread 
in the sight of any bird,” especially when there is a poultry 
shop of dead birds hanging up for us all to see! The pause, 
with its “‘ peace offensive,” is not merely part of the nerve 
war; it has occurred as an inevitable part of Germany’s 
preparation. The Germans plan their attacks. They have 
immense numerical air superiority, they have a first-line 
strength put as high as 18,000 planes, including 3,000 
troop carriers, and they are making them at a great rate. 
First-line strength is the term used for aeroplanes actually 
sent to fighting units, and includes those under repair. But 
before the Germans can launch even a third of this number 
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of aircraft at us they have to prepare aviation grounds and 
to ensure their security, and they have, to continue their 
attacks, to be able to train a vast number of new pilots, 
Their training is, it is true, much less thorough than ours, as 
they rely on mass attacks, and are indifferent as to whether 
their machines bomb us or fall on top of us, losses being 
nothing in their view if the military objective is reached, 
All this leads us to the conclusion that the pause is merely 
for preparation—preparation that our gallant air force is 
doing a good deal to hamper. 


On July 14 the Prime Minister spoke on the wireless to a 
vast number of listeners at home and abroad. He spoke 
.,, Well, for he is a master of English, and he spoke 
— firmly, for he is aware of the very strong 
feeling in the country. One reason why Mr. 
Churchill stands above all other English public speakers is 
because he has no “ ghost,” no obscure anonymous helper 
writing out his utterances for him, as is the case with all too 
many of our public men nowadays. Mr. Churchill’s speeches 
are his own, and no one else’s, and the one he made on July 14 
will rank high in the annals of British oratory, for it was full 
of good things well said : 

- . It has come to us to stand alone at the 
breach and face the worst that the tyrant’s might and 
enmity can do. Bearing ourselves humbly before God, 
but conscious that we serve an unfolding purpose, we 
are ready to defend our native land against the invasion 
by which it is threatened. We are fighting by ourselves 
alone. But we are not fighting for ourselves alone. . 

That could not have been bettered. It is the uiithnenile 
voice of the country at this high moment of danger. The 
end of the same passage is also good : 

“‘ Here in this strong city of refuge, which enshrines 
the title-deeds of human progress, and is of deep conse- 
quence to Christian civilization ; here, girt about by the 
seas and oceans where the Navy reigns, shielded from 
above by the prowess and devotion of our airmen, we 
await undismayed the impending assault. . All de- 
— now upon the whole life-strength of the British 
race... . This is the war of the Unknown Warriors.” 
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Great stuff this, and all of it true. May the man who 
spoke these splendid phrases always remember and abide 


by them. 


Tae mother country looks with pride at her children. They 
have come Home to protect their birthright—Liberty— 
threatened as never before. One division of 
Canadians arrived before Christmas, and after 
a brief excursion to France is safely back. Other Canadians 
have arrived since, while from Australia and New Zealand 
there came to this island at the end of June the greatest 
Armada that has ever reached these shores. Escorted by 
ships of the British Navies, they came in perfect safety and 
in time to ensure the security of the Island Kingdom whence 
they sprang. Australia, New Zealand and Canada are “ all 
in” the war. In Australia Parliament has given the Federal 
Government almost unlimited power for the prosecution of 
the war. ‘“‘ We are determined to win,” said the Prime 
Minister. In Canada Mr. Mackenzie King has said the same 
thing. The decision of Britain, he said, is the decision of 
Canada. In New Zealand the story is the same as it is in 
Rhodesia, while the Union of South Africa is giving help 
against Italian African possessions and is training a large 
air force. Recent Canadian finance measures show the 
extent to which that country is supporting the Empire’s war 
effort. In introducing the Budget, Colonel Ralston, the 
Canadian Finance Minister, said :— 

“When the enemy of mankind stands with naked 
sword at the threshold of Britain, I call on Canadians 
for the maximum effort.” 

The Canadian Budget is a stiff one. It contains the highest 
taxation ever imposed in that country. The great burden 
has been cheerfully shouldered. So it is everywhere. 


All the Britains 


BESIDES men and money, the Dominions are producing arms. 
It is no secret that this last part of the war effort, in Canada 
; at any rate, was halted by us in the interests 

bee Eaaize of “ dollar exchange.” We hope that British 
Civil Servants are no longer allowed to stand 

between British soldiers and their arms, whether they come 
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from Canada or the U.S.A., for we have not any time t 
waste. Mr. Power, the Canadian Minister of Air Defence, 
has announced a greatly accelerated Empire air-training 
programme. Recruits, he said early in July, were comin 
in at the rate of 1,000 a week, while the Canadian aircraf 
industry, no longer restrained by British Treasury officials 
has now a big construction programme. In Melbourne som 
remarkable figures were given in a speech by Brigadier-Genera| 
Street, the Australian Minister for Defence, who showed that 
in man-power the Commonwealth is making a bigger effort 
than in 1914-18. There are in Australia 100,000 men unde 
arms, as well as the powerful contingents sent to us and to 
the Middle East. The Australian Navy is already dis 
tinguishing itself in the Mediterranean, where the Sydney 
has sunk an Italian cruiser. Besides the military effort 
there is a big movement for saving, and a wonderful offer of 
hospitality has come for British children, Australia invite 
18,000 of them to come to her lovely country. The 
Dominions are all in, they are playing their part nobly in this 
great adventure, and our heart goes out to them in pride and 
thankfulness. 


“So long as The Blood endures, 
I shall know that your good is mine: ye shall feel that 
my strength is yours: 
In the day of Armageddon, at the last great fight of all, 


That Our House stand together and the pillars do not 
fall.’’* 


Vacuum politics have brought us into the present pass. 
They were pursued until September 3 last year. Then vacuum 

strategy took their place. The law of the least 
a effort continued to prevail. ‘‘ Time,’’ what- 

ever we did with it, ‘‘ was on our side.”’ The 
blockade was all that was required. Germany would fall 
to pieces “‘ from internal troubles.” The futilities continued 
through all the vicissitudes of the first eight months of the 
campaign. Norway was a “ Peninsular War,”’ even though 
the expedition was unprepared and ill-found. The acquiring 


of the Danish, Dutch and Belgian States merely “lengthened | 


*Kipling wrote this in 1893. 
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German lines,” or ‘‘ gave them fresh populations to feed,”’ or 
“would presently make trouble.”” Then came the smashing 
defeat we suffered in Flanders, when the rescue of our Ex- 

itionary Force seemed almost like a victory. This was 
followed by the annihilation of the Highland Division, and 
fnally by the tragic and total collapse of France. None of 
this long story of disasters altered our vacuum strategists. 
They now talk as though the gain of French wealth, French 
food, and French manufacturing power was detrimental 
rather than otherwise to Germany. ‘“‘ What has Hitler really 
gained ?”’ asked one of these staggering persons the other 
day. We suggest to the Ministry of Information and all the 
anti-cackle clubs that the first thing they have to do is to stop 
dangerous and complacent people from misrepresenting our 
national position. We are a great enough people to bear the 
truth. We bear misfortune as no other race bears it, and we 
do not want to be told fairy stories. We deserve the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing short of this will satisfy us. 


THE pause in serious hostilities since the fall of France has 
been longer than we expected, and it has made a very con- 
. siderable difference to our defences. Each 
. ar day passed is a day gained, and the desultory 
bombing to which we were subjected in the first 

three weeks of July was a tonic rather than otherwise. Ifthe 
complacent yes-men went on in their thoughtless and vacant 
belief that nothing much would happen, others devoted 
themselves to thinking of what might occur in the way of 
attack in order that adequate defences could be set up. 
“This,” said a shrewd man, “is a Jules Verne war. What 
happens is the unexpected. It is no use thinking of ordinary 
warfare, we have to be ready for fantasy and attack in novel 
form.” The Germans will certainly try all their known 
dodges, planes, carriers, gliders, parachutists, submarines, 
submersible tanks, traitors and defeatists, plus some novelty 
not yet used. They will fail because England cannot be 
subdued by a coup de main, however startling, and after they 
have got here by sea, air or underground, they will still have 
to conquer more than just the few square miles they might 
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hope to seize in their first onslaught if they were both skilfyj 
and lucky. The actual attack on this island may not come 
until the German forces have made sure of Southern Ireland. 
At the time of writing (July 20) the Irish Government seen 
to expect this. They certainly have done everything they 
can to ensure that their country is either a German fief or a 
battlefield. This Irish situation became inevitable when jp 
1921 Mr. Lloyd George handed over the bulk of Ireland to 
gunmen, who had succeeded in frightening him and his 
colleagues out of their wits. Ireland, therefore, may be a 
battle zone before these lines are in print. It is one of the 
possibilities. Our first duty in this matter is to defend 


Ulster, our second to drive the Germans back into the sea, |; 


and, when we are once more masters of the island, to see 


that we never again allow our enemies to threaten it as they 
do at present. 


THE enemies of the British Empire never rest. In peace 
and in war they are at work and they always find Englishmen 

eager to help them in the name of some catch- 
Aevinst Ul ster Word or other. We have recently had an 

illustration of this. In 1921 Southern Ireland 
was allowed to set up for herself as a semi-independent 
country under gangsters who had imposed themselves on the 
Irish people during the 1914-18 war. The six counties of 
Ulster remained loyal to the British connection, and have 
their own government, which shares the ideals and the 
troubles of Britain. Through thick and thin Ulster stays by 
our side, resisting the efforts of British statesmen to throw 
her over, refusing suggestions from the southern part of the 
island that she should share the rule of the Spanish-American 
de Valera. The loyal Ulstermen have remained by their 
allegiance. Recently great pressure has been put on Lord 
Craigavon, the Prime Minister of Ulster, to make him accept 
Mr. de Valera’s terms, and to combine to defend Ireland, and 
to help “ to build a united Ireland’”’ now. Lord Craigavon was 
quite willing to make military arrangements to this end, but 
Mr. de Valera would only agree to work with Ulster if Ulster 
left the British Empire and became a neutral. It is hardly 
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believable, but it is nevertheless a fact, that Mr. Malcolm 
MacDonald actually went to Ireland to put pressure upon 
Ulster to agree to some such arrangement. When we think 


‘lof the facts of the case, it is monstrous that a British Minister 


and British newspapers could be found to urge this course on 
Ulster. The Manchester Guardian had a leading article 
indicating that Lord Craigavon was the real obstruction to the 
defence of Ireland. Low had a caricature to the same effect, 
while the highbrow weeklies adjured Ulster to “ please the 
Americans ’’ by becoming an enemy of Britain. In the House 
of Commons a regular campaign was carried on. Emissaries 
of de Valera—and Hitler !—coming from Southern Ireland 
to persuade Members that the loss of the only British garrison 
in Ireland would be a military advantage to us. Ulster behind 
lord Craigavon stood firm. If they had not, the Germans 
would have gained yet one more victory and we should 
have found it impossible to beat back the attack on Ireland 
when this comes. 


THE war has been going on for eleven months, but we have 
evidently not yet recovered our natural soundness of judg- 
: ment. We still think too much in terms of 
ee retreat. ‘‘ Wars,” said Mr. Churchill, “ are 
not won by evacuation.” He must say this 

to the soldiers and sailors as well as to Members of Parliament. 
After retreating from Norway and France we have now 
started leaving British territory for the enemy to occupy. 
The Channel Islands, the oldest possessions of the British 
Crown, were abandoned in June, leaving the bulk of the 
inhabitants to a miserable fate under German rule. By 
leaving the Channel Islands we give yet more air bases to 
Germany. They would have been difficult to protect, we are 
told! War is a difficult art, and if we are going to let go of 
everything it is hard to hold on to, we must face the fact 
that hardness is part of war. The Channel Islands could have 
been defended had we thought out our war plans, but we 
tumbled into the campaign without plans or policy, and we, 
and all who adhere to us, are paying for this. The same 
feebleness may be seen in the Sudan, where the Italians have 
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taken the offensive, and where we have abandoned territo 
to them. The Sudan could have been defended, but some 
soldier would have had to make the plan, and some Minister 
and certain officials would have had to see that the men anq 
munitions were provided in the right place. The abandonment 
of territory which could be defended is morally wrong ; it js 
very bad for the army which retreats, and even worse for the 
country which hears that yet one more duty has been left 
undone. 


Tue Franco-German Armistice was agreed to on June 22. 
It has never been published in France, but on June 24 ow 
f Ministry of Information published a summary 

ab aa of its articles. In this it is seen that the 
Bordeaux Government agreed to allow 

Germany to occupy more than half France, including all the 
northern and western ports which were thus placed at the 
disposal of Germany for the prosecution of her war with 
England. The French Government was to function on 
sufferance in central and southern France. In the occupied 
area, more than half of France, Germany rules, French officials 
being under the orders of the invaders. French forces were 
to be demobilised and disarmed, save for those necessary to 
keep order. Germany and Italy were to decide what arma- 
ments France might keep. The arms of the demobilised troops 
were to be handed over to the Germans in such quantities as 
they required, including artillery, tanks, anti-tank weapons, 
service aircraft and munitions. These must be in good con- 
dition. Land and coast defences, with their armaments, were 
also to be handed over in good condition. French soldiers and 
sailors must be prevented from leaving French soil. ll 
information about naval mines and defences to be furnished. 
We underline this clause which, with one exception, is the 
basest clause in the Bordeaux Government’s surrender, 4s 
it involves our security, the security of their own allies. After 
this comes the handing over of French commercial shipping, 
the handing over of aerodromes to German or Italian control, 
as well as the railways, naval building yards, telephones, 
telegraphs in occupied territory, and the prohibition of all 
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wireless transmitting stations in what remains of France. 
AllGerman prisoners of war are released, including 400 German 
airmen, partly captured by us. All French prisoners of war 
are held, and in this group of clauses comes the abject one 
saying that the French Government is to hand over all 
Germans the Reich may ask for sheltering in French 
Home or overseas territories. 

We have left the clause about the French Fleet till the end. 
It was to be disarmed and placed under German and Italian 
control, the Germans undertaking not to use it except for 
coastal work and mine sweeping. This is the clause which 
most greatly concerns us. Had it been carried out our task 
would have been made much harder than it is. 


From the moment that France collapsed, the one question 
asked by every subject of King George’s, was what will 

happen to the French Fleet? It was vital 
eee rench to us that this should not be handed over to 

the enemy. During the dreadful days when 
France was collapsing British Ministers hung on to this 
question. They even offered to release France from her 
alliance provided she would send us her fleet before she 
entered upon negotiations with Germany. French Ministers 
individually promised this. It was not done. The German 
agents in the French Government, working upon Marshal 
Pétain, now said to be senile, and upon General Weygand, 
now poisonously anti-British, were too strong. The clause 
which handed over the fleet was swallowed along with all the 
other humiliations. Some French ships had come to England, 
some had gone to Africa. The spirited declaration of certain 
French governors made in June in Africa led us to hope 
that we might be able to persuade the French naval leaders 
whose ships were anchoring in African harbours, from joining 
forces with Germany. Through the last ten days of June this 
question of our former allies’ Fleet dominated all thoughts. 
We continued to hope for an arrangement by which the 
French Fleet would have been either interned in the U.S.A. 
ports, or have been at least dismantled where they were. 
We did not want the French ships ourselves, but we were not 
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prepared to see them join the enemy. The Bordeaux Gover. 
ment, sliding without resistance into dependence upon the 
Axis, daily showed its hostility to the allies of France. Qp 
July 3, after a long hesitation, our Government took effectiye 
action. Mr. Churchill described this to the House of Commons, 
He said that two battleships, two light cruisers, certain sub. 
marines, including the Surcouf, eight destroyers and some 
two hundred small craft, all of which lay at Portsmouth, 
Plymouth and Sheerness ‘“‘ were boarded by superior forces 
after brief notice had been given wherever possible to their 
captains.” Except on the Surcouf there was no resistance, 
and there only because of a misunderstanding. The casualties 
there were one Frenchman killed, one wounded, and one 
British sailor killed, three wounded. ‘“ For the rest,” said 
the Prime Minister, ‘‘ the French sailors in the main cheer. 
fully accepted the end of a period of uncertainty. A con. 
siderable number, 800 or 900, have expressed an ardent 
desire to continue the war.” All the rest will be repatriated, 
as will all the French troops we rescued from Dunkirk who wish 
to return to France. 


At the same time the French ships at Alexandria were told 
that we could not allow them to place themselves under 
German or Italian domination. In Alexandria 
there are a French battleship, four French 
cruisers and a number of small vessels. Negotia- 
tions here lasted several days and an agreement to dismantle 
the ships and leave them under French guards was not 
reached until July 10. But the darkest picture of the war 
was painted at Oran, for there, proudly at anchor in the 
French African harbour, were the splendid battle-cruisers 
Dunkerque and Strasbourg, several light crisers, a number of 
destroyers and submarines, and some other vessels. On 
July 4 the former British Naval Attaché in Paris, Captain 
Holland, went to Oran on a destroyer to call upon the French 
Naval Commander, Admiral Gensoul. He there presented a 
document which contained the following notification :— 


“Tt is impossible for us, your comrades up to now, to 
allow your fine ships to fall into the power of the German 
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or Italian enemy. We are determined to fight on to the 
end, and if we win, as we think we shall, we shall never 
forget that France was our ally, that our interests are 
the same as hers, and that our common enemy is Ger- 
many. Should we conquer, we solemnly declare that we 
shall restore the greatness and territory of France. 
For this purpose we must make sure that the best ships 
of the French Navy are not used against us by the 
common foe.”’ 


The message went on to place the various alternatives before 
Admiral Gensoul. They were as follows :— 


“‘(a) Sail with us and continue to fight for victory 
against the Germans and Italians. 

‘**(b) Sail with reduced crews under our control to a 
British port. The reduced crews will be repatriated at 
the earliest moment. 

“If either of these courses is adopted by you we will 
restore your ships to France at the conclusion of the war, 
or pay full compensation if they are damaged meanwhile. 

**(c) Alternatively, if you feel bound to stipulate that 
your ships should not be used against the Germans or 
Italians, unless these break the armistice, then sail them 
with us with reduced crews to some French port in the 
West Indies, Martinique, for instance, where they can be 
demilitarised to our satisfaction, or be perhaps entrusted 
to the United States and remain safe until the end of the 
war, the crews being repatriated. 

“If you refuse these fair offers I must with profound 
regret require you to sink your ships within six hours.” 


If the various proposals in this message were not agreed to 
the final statement was that “‘ whatever force may be neces- 
sary’ would be used “ to prevent the ships from falling into 
Italian or German hands.” 


Two hours after Captain Holland had delivered his message a 
British battle squadron arrived before Oran. It was com- 
manded by Admiral Somerville, who had, 
besides his capital ships, a cruiser force and a 
strong flotilla of other vessels. The parleys 
continued all day. Had the British and French Admirals 
been able to settle the matter there is no doubt that one 
of the alternatives suggested would have been adopted, but 
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Admiral Gensoul was in touch with Bordeaux and through 
Bordeaux with Wiesbaden, where the terms of French 
surrender are being worked out in detail. His orders, 
therefore, were to fight. In the cunning mind of Herr Hitler 
here was the chance he wanted to make a deep rift 
between the Franco-British comrades in arms. Admiral 
Gensoul refused all proposals and prepared for battle. Admiral 
Somerville was told to do what was necessary. At 5.53 he 
opened fire. At 6 he reported that he was heavily engaged, 
The naval action lasted some 10 minutes. The result was 
that a battleship of the Bretagne class was sunk and another 
damaged, and two French destroyers and a seaplane carrier 
were destroyed. One of the battle cruisers, the Strasbourg, 
got away and may have made Toulon. She was pursued by 
aircraft and hit by a torpedo. The wretched French fought 
gallantly, but they had no chance at all. It was Admiral 
Somerville’s business to see that they had none, he did this 
thoroughly. The whole affair was beastly and was hated by the 
British. It is satisfactory to know that “ none of the British 
ships taking part in the action was in any way affected in 
gun power or mobility ” by this action. A sufficiently large 
proportion of the French Fleet has passed out of the orbit 
of Germany’s power. The Oran fight was a miserable and 
inglorious business, absolutely necessary in the circum- 
stances to remove this part of the French Fleet from being 
under Herr Hitler’s orders. 


THE moral measure of the Pétain Government may be taken 
when it is realised that a garbled version of the Oran disaster 

was issued by the French wireless station, now 
eae run by Goebbels’s agents. This account gave 
the French people to understand that General Gensoul had 
only been given two alternatives by the British Government, 
either to join our Fleet, or scuttle their ships. No mention 
at all was made of the other alternatives that the French 
themselves should intern their vessels in their own Martinique 
or in the U.S.A., yet these suggestions were designed to save 
the face of a French sailor who might have wished to serve 
his country even more than to act obediently. However, 
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Admiral Gensoul decided to obey orders; these, however, 
came from Hitler, whose design it always is to dig a gulf 
between England and France. This time he was helped by the 
anxiety the French sailors felt about their families. They did 
not want to fight us but they were afraid of disobeying orders. 
The Germans hold all the northern and western seaboard of 
France. These areas are the recruiting ground for the French 
navy. The married men in that service were terrified of 
reprisals on their families, the poor fellows seem to have 
thought that by submission to Herr Hitler’s will they could 
placate the implacable. It is on such sentiments that Marshal 
Pétain’s colleagues rely to save themselves from the justice 
that would certainly overtake them when their fellow country- 
men learn the truth. And until that day comes they propose 
to live on anti-British propaganda, for their principle is to 
put the blame for their treason and their crashing mis- 
calculations on other people. We have to see to it that our 
legitimate anger at this Government of disloyalty does not ex- 
tend to their unfortunate fellow countrymen who are the main 
sufferers, and we have to remember that the Oran affair has 
not unnaturally made even the anti-Pétain French very sore. 
They do not know what went on at the armistice negotiations, 
they do not even yet know the terms made there. They do not 
know what was proposed during the Oran negotiations ; all 
they have been told is that we went there and sank their 
ships. 


THE government of Marshal Pétain moved to Vichy early in 
July, until such time as the Germans allowed them to go to 
3 Versailles, where they propose to set up an 
ge imitation of the French Government that was 
swept away in 1789. In preparation for this, 

the National Assembly met on July 10, following on meetings 
of the Chamber and Senate, which had both passed resolu- 
tions in favour of abolishing the democratic government of 
France. Before this affair the Government had put away 
certain Members of Parliament whose accents might have 
influenced their fellows. In the Chamber three men voted 
against handing France over to the Pétain Government. 
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Their names should be remembered, M. Margaine, M. Diondj 
and M. Roche. In the Senate only one man stood up, the 
Marquis de Chambrun. At the meeting on July 10 of the 
National Assembly—i.e., both houses sitting together—there 
was some opposition to the Government plans; it is not 
known how much, for the meeting was held in secret. Marshal 
Pétain was not up to being present and his place was taken 
by M. Laval. A referendum was promised on the constitution, 
but it was not said whether this would be taken in occupied 
as well as in unoccupied France. There were a good many 
abstentions, but some of these were owing to forcible Govern. 
ment action. A National Defence and Foreign Affairs Com. 
mittee passed a resolution asking the Government to in. 
vestigate ‘‘ responsibilities, origin and conduct of the war.” 
Thus the witch doctors are already at the game of smelling 
out and eating up. In the meantime the men who could 
speak in French accents, instead of German ones, are 
either silent or in exile. France still has brave men. One of 
the bravest is M. Mandel. No one knows where he is or even 
for certain if he is alive. The jackals of Germany dare not 
face him—and there are oubliettes for such inconvenient people 
as he. Having eaten a peck of dirt in the hopes of placating 
their masters the Pétain Government were contemptuously 
told by the Germans that the Vichy play-acting was not of a 
kind to please them. 


WE publish a note of Lord Milner’s on the war crisis of 
March, 1918. In it will be seen how Marshal Pétain had to be 

_, .. pushed and pulled along by Clemenceau and 
prpeesietceee Foch, and eg the latter's eae book it is des- 
cribed how, later in 1918, Pétain proposed surrender. It does 
not appear that he actually used the word at Doullens in the 
presence of the British, but speaking to the French he pre- 
dicted the surrender of Marshal Haig within a month of the 
Doullens gathering. Surrender would appear to be part of his 
make-up. Another side of his character is seen in his 
seeking to throw blame on others. He and General Weygand 
were in charge of the French Army until 1935, for Marshal 
Pétain was Inspector-General of the French Military Forces 
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from 1922 to 1931, and he was War Minister in 1934. General 
Weygand was the head of the French General Staff, i.e., head 
of the Army from 1931 to 1935. These generals, therefore, 
must not take the line that they had no responsibility for 
French military plans and training, or for the failure of both. 
Between them they had control from the vital years 1922 to 
1935. The lessons of modern mechanisation had been learned 
by others. General de Gaulle published his great book Vers 
lArmée de Métier in 1934. General Weygand and Marshal 
Pétain paid no attention to it, but Hitler re-organised his 
whole army in accordance with its precepts, and his generals 
derived their plans for the Battle of France very largely from 
the principles there laid down. One more point. In his radio 
apologia to the French for his surrender to Germany, Marshal 
Pétain said that France had too few allies and too few children. 
The Marshal’s treatment of French allies will certainly not 
add to the number of those seeking alliance with France, and 
in regard to too few children, Marshal Pétain himself only 
married when he was 64 and has none at all. He probably 
forgot this when he spoke, as indeed he now forgets every- 
thing. Most of his day is spent asleep, and while his inter- 
locutors are actually talking to him he forgets who they are 
and asks their names. A perfect tool for the enemies of his 
country—a piteous end for a brave soldier. 


THE walls of the Bastille fell on July 14, 1789. The incident 
was symbolic. A fortress where men had been imprisoned 
, without any proof of crime, and without legal 
nag trial, was destroyed. The fact that no working 
man had ever been shut up there made no 
difference, the aspiration of France was liberty for all under 
equal laws. The subsequent excesses of the French Revolu- 
tion were terrible, but when the orgy was over France settled 
down to make the laws which would carry out the Rights of 
Man. Here are some of the phrases hammered out in the 
white heat of the great fire. They claim as rights what all 
men have known to be such for 150 years. They will not be 
abolished by Pétain’s clique :— 
The law must be the same for all. 
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No man can be accused, arrested or detained save as th 
law determines and in the manner prescribed by the law. 

No one can be interfered with on account of his opinions 
provided their manifestation does not interfere with public order, 

The free communication of thought and opinion ts one o 
the most precious rights of man. LEvery citizen therefore ma 
speak, write and print freely, subject only to the condition that 
he must be responsible before the law for any abuse of this 
freedom. 

Private property being an inviolable and sacred right, m 
one may be deprived of it save in the case of public necessity, 
legally constituted. 

The trumpet sound of the Declaration of the Rights of 
Man rang like a réveillé in a Europe which had grown weary 
of the many abuses of arbitrary power. The noble motto 
of the French Republic was placed on every building, Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité. The French did not live up to it, no, 
but they aspired to it, and now, for the moment, they have 
ceased to aspire. The men who have seized power in France 
are trying to put their country into the vast new Bastille 
which Hitler is building in Europe. The prison house yawns, 
but we who love France do not believe that she can be s0 
caged for more than a moment. 


Eacu of the French colonies are a separate problem. The 
Pétain Government having placed France under the Axis, the 

Governors of the provinces of the French Empire 
— have been ordered to regard themselves as at 

peace with Germany and Italy, and in a state 
of hostility with us. The West African colonies will give us 
no trouble, they appear to have escaped the rot which has 
spread across the Mediterranean to North Africa. On the 
other hand, French Morocco, Tunis and Algeria have all been 
beset, commanded, entreated, ordered, cajoled by Laval & Co., 
as well as deafened by German propaganda, and we shall not 
know for some time how much this has paralysed the natural 


courage of the French colonists and garrisons. In Syria the . 


position is rather different. General Mittelhauser has been 
superseded. His second in command, who wanted to go on 
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fighting, has bolted to Cairo after being placed under arrest. 
The Syrians are disturbed at the idea of a possible French deal 
with Italy, which would hand them over to that country. A 
short time ago they had hopes of autonomy, for the French 
had made a treaty with them giving them Home Rule, but 
this treaty was not ratified. Alongside them is Turkey, which 
has already swallowed one Syrian province, the Sanjak of 
Alexandretta, one of the keys of Asia Minor. What would 
the Turks say to Italy as a near neighbour ? In any case we 
ourselves could not allow any transfer, and the British 
Government have issued a statement to say so. What will be 
the fate of Syria, Algeria, Tunis and Morocco when our 
blockade of France becomes effective ? France is the principal 
market of her own colonies, she imports from them goods of 
many kinds ; these she is still receiving. Just now the Pétain 
Government is awaiting orders from Germany before taking the 
further action against us which would end this flow of food and 
commodities. Is there any reason why we should wait before 
declaring our policy towards overseas France ? We have not 
referred to Indo-China. In that outpost of the French Empire 
the fight against barbarity will be continued. General 
Catroux has taken his stand for the right. 


WE do not know whether, in the French Government of 
surrender, there was any individual who thought that German 
pledges had any value. If there were they 
know better now. During the negotiations, 
says the well-informed Diplomatic Correspondent of The 
Times, the Germans told the French that “ French civil 
administration would continue unimpaired ”’ even in occupied 
France. This agreement was at once broken, for the German 
Foreign Exchange Control issued a decree putting all gold, 
securities and foreign exchange at the disposal of the invaders. 
Even private safes in banks were only to be opened in the 
presence of a German official and their contents were at once 
to be declared. Our Press reported these facts, which surprised 
no one, but on July 12 The Times Diplomatic Correspondent 
reported that General Weygand had protested and had 
instructed the French delegation on the Armistice Com- 


Despoliation 
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mission at Wiesbaden to ask for this decree to be rescinded 
at once. He wrote as follows to the French delegation :— 


“The Ministry of Finance maintains that this text 
is contrary to the clause of the armistice which stipulates 
that the French Government is to retain administration 
in the occupied territories. It is necessary to ascertain 
whether the foregoing instructions have been rescinded 
since June 25. If this is not so, it will be necessary to 
ask for them to be rescinded at the earliest possible 
moment.” 


Why should the Germans pay the slightest attention to this 
protest ? How many cannon has General Weygand got ? 


InLustions die hard. The idea that the German system 
respects private property is one. Many French people seem 

to have preferred German occupation to run- 
peahauneel ning the risk of a Socialist aie They 
believed they would be less interfered with by the foreigner 
than by the reformer. They know better now. Here is an 
extract from the decree of the Devisenschutzkommando in 
France. After stating that it will take over the control of 
foreign exchange, and of all banks, the latter being asked to 
submit a statement of their position on June 14, 1940, it 
forbids the sale of all gold, French securities, foreign currency, 
precious stones, banknotes in Reichmarks. The clause 
dealing with private safes in banks is of interest to those who 
are inclined to think that only proletarian revolutions rob 
people :— 


“Private safes in banks belonging to all clients are 
to be closed, and are not to be opened except in the 
presence of the Devisenschutzkommando in France. 
The date on which these safes are to be opened will be 
decided by the Schutzkommando by arrangement with 
the bank in question, which is to submit to the former 
a statement in triplicate of the securities mentioned by 
name, in francs, up to July 5, 1940, together with a list 
in triplicate up to the same date of all clients having a 
safe either at the head office of the bank or at any 
branches or offices. This list is to contain :—(a) the name 
of the client ; (b) his address where known to the bank, 
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and the date on which he last paid a visit to it. Any © 
infringement of this regulation will be punished.” 


Will the Fifth International in Britain please take notice ? 


Tue same YZ'%mes Correspondent who calls attention to 
robbery by violence in France, tells us the story of robbery 

by forgery in Spain. This tale is an amazing 
Feenery one. We knew that Russia had forged the 
notes of foreign governments, and we had heard whispers 
that Germany—always the faithful imitator of her Eastern 
neighbour in rascality—had followed suit. Here in black and 
white is the unvarnished tale :— 


‘“* Some months ago the Spanish Government placed a 
large order in Germany for the printing of Spanish cur- 
rency notes. The order was executed efficiently and 
promptly, and the notes were circulated in Spain. 

“Then Spanish bankers were puzzled to find too 
many 1,000-peseta notes passing round. When notes 
of identical numbers were detected the truth began to be 
revealed. The Germans had run off a complete extra 
set of the 1,000-peseta issue, and were using this second 
spurious set to pay for their espionage, sabotage, and 
normal trading in Spain. 

‘“‘ That is the trick as shown up in authoritative infor- 
mation now reaching London. Naturally, it is impossible 
for the Spanish bankers to tell which is the true note and 
which is the false. The spurious notes are not forgeries, 
not merely clever copies; they are in every way 
identical with the true notes, for they were run off on 
the same machines. To withdraw the whole issue seems 
to be the only solution.” 


As the German character for dishonesty is well known we 
wonder what the Spaniard, who placed the order for notes 
in that country, got paid as commission ? 


In one of his recent speeches the Prime Minister recalled how, 
glutted with victory at the end of the last war, we had cast 
away its fruits. To many of his listeners the 
words had a bitter sound as they reminded us 
of the failure of political parties to understand 
foreign affairs and the total lack of policy, either in the West 


Wanted: A Far 
Eastern Policy 
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or in the East. Our gravest strategical error in regard to the 
Far East was when we threw away the Japanese Alliance. 
Japan had been our very faithful ally since 1904. So clear js 
this that when the Foreign Office documents on the origin 
of the 1914 war was published, Mr. Harold Williams, then 
Foreign Editor of The Times, exclaimed: “ In those days th 
Japanese were absolutely the only people we could depend on.” 
We sacrificed their alliance at Washington in 1921; late 
we led a crusade against them over their conquest of Man. 
churia, thus embittering our relations. If we had remained 
on friendly terms we could certainly have influenced their 
Chinese policy, instead we lent ourselves to a vast Geneva 
intrigue. Matters having gone as far as they now have, it is 
not at all certain that we can regain Japanese confidence, 
but we should at least resist the anti-Japanese party in the 
House of Commons sufficiently to avoid war with that 
country. The present tension in the Far East is over the 
supply of arms to General Chang-kei-Shek. Certain of our 
public men have espoused the cause of Chang-kei-Shek and 
his Government and believe that he represents China. Now 
Japan has done much that is unwarrantable in China, she 
has been ruthless in making war, overbearing to the world 
outside, and a bad neighbour to our concessions, but does 
that justify our going to war with her? The U.S.A. have 
made it quite clear that they have no intention of taking 
action to preserve General Chang-kei-Shek’s Government, 
though they would like us to do so. Have not the British 
got enough hay on their fork. Do they want another load? 
The fact is that the people who are urging us to fight Japan 
are the very people who hunted her into the opposite camp 
without reflecting what they were doing. They were the same 
people who caused the breach with Italy in 1936. All through 
the years since 1920 our troubles have come from these busy- 
bodies. At one time all for disarmament and peace at any 
price, now suddenly bellicose, they want to square up to 4 
powerful country with a first-class navy. Our present Govern- 
ment cannot be exonerated from blame, they have thrown 
away opportunity after opportunity since war broke out. 
When Germany made her alliance with Russia a firm foreign 
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policy could have swung Japan out of the Axis. Now German 
propaganda has won back the lost position and a fresh start 
is needed. 


GreRMAN foreign policy has been greatly strengthened by 
German military success, yet the essential difference between 
. us and them in these matters continues to be 
=o that they have a foreign policy and we have 
none. Our Foreign Secretary runs here and 
there like a lost dog, alternately making up to this country 
or that, “‘ guaranteeing ”’ first one and then another, without 
any idea of how the guarantees are to be implemented, with 
the result that the small weak countries are beginning to 
believe that to be guaranteed by Great Britain is tanta- 
mount to being overrun by Germany or plundered by 
Russia. This is very bad and we ought not to allow 
it. Rumania recently renounced our guarantee. We should 
have reacted at once. On the first suspicion of Rumanian 
change we ought to have taken drastic action which 
would have made her less valuable to our enemies, instead 
of which Lord Halifax sent a note expressing in dignified 
language that on our side we abandoned her. All very 
pretty, but Germany has now got the oil. Our Foreign 
Office seems to think that it is virtuous in war to play 
Hitler’s game and to help him to keep the Balkans quiet. 
What an error, and how misguided Ministers and their 
advisers were to imagine that “‘ keeping the Balkans peaceful ”’ 
was going to help those countries—to say nothing of us. For 
years our foreign policy has been non-existent, and this is 
plain for all the world to see. We now have to develop one. 
Is Lord Halifax capable of such a thing; can he learn the 
map and study psychology ? This is necessary if a con- 
sistent plan is to be made and carried out. Is he the 
man, has he the right advisers ? We live in a critical period 
and we cannot afford to drift any longer with every tide and 
wind. A jury mast of some kind must be rigged up on our 
water-logged foreign affairs, for we must get a way on or we 
shall sink. 
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THE stage in the U.S.A. Presidential election is now set fo 
the last act. The candidates have been chosen, Mr. Wendell 

Willkie by the Republicans and Mr. Roosevelt 
eh use by the Democrats. The latter only announced 

his intention to stand for a third term on 
July 18, after considerable pressure had been put on him, 
He will probably win the fight, for Americans will not wish 
to change horses while they are crossing the dark stream of a 
world war. An indication of American opinion may be seen 
in the fact that the managers of the Democratic Party had to 
expunge too-sympathetic references to Great Britain’s fight, 
while in his broadcast to the American people Mr. Roosevelt 
confined his policy to democracy, home defence and a general 
criticism of dictatorships as such. 

“The Government of the United States for the past 
seven years has had the courage openly to oppose, by 
every peaceful means, the spread of the dictator form of 
Government. . . . So long as I am President I will do 
all I can to ensure that that foreign policy remains our 
foreign policy.” 

We must not blame the people of the United States too much 
for not understanding that a foreign policy, unsupported by 
military power, is a non-existent policy. British politicians 
thought as they do for years and neglected our arms. The 
events of the last eleven months have shown what. this 
blindness has led us to. The prodigious losses we have 
suffered in life, goods, and reputation for good sense, are all due 
to the lack of comprehension of successive British Govern- 
ments. The U.S.A. can learn the lesson if they choose. Mr. 
Roosevelt, of course, knows it perfectly, but he dare not tell 
his people what the world is like for fear of forfeiting Irish 
and German votes in the election. 


THE appointment of the Duke of Windsor to be Governor of 
the Bahamas was announced on July 9. It had been a subject 

of anxious deliberation on the part of British 
une oo of | Ministers to know where the Duke and Duchess 

could go. The continental life he chose when 
he abdicated is obviously closed to him at present ; even his 
sojourn in France presented difficulties after we were at war. 
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Britain and the Dominions were impossible for obvious reasons 
and enemy countries were also impracticable. There re- 
mained only the Balkan States, ruled out by their insecurity. 
Far Eastern countries, which were not much better, or the 
United States of America. In the latter country the Duchess 
of Windsor’s personality presented a difficulty. All that was 
left, therefore, to the uprooted Prince was the Colonial 
Empire. Obviously even a royal prince, though not in the 
succession, could not live permanently in a small British 
State unless he nominally, at least, ruled it. His appointment 
to the Bahamas was therefore made, with a view to his con- 
venience and well-being. The Bahamas are a group of 
islands containing a population of 67,000 inhabitants. The 
capital is Nassau, and the main industry there is entertaining 
tourists. A curious coincidence recently made the expert, 
who reported on defence to the U.S. Admiralty, state that 
the transfer of the Bahamas to the United States was an 
essential for their naval security. The United States have 
always hankered after the West Indies, Bermuda, the Bahamas 
—all the rich and beautiful islands which, though near their 
shores, are British. The Duke of Windsor now has the 
opportunity of letting Americans know that, while we value 
their friendship, our colonies are not for sale, or even for 
exchange. 


OnE of the best journalists who ever held a pen died on 
July 12, after a long illness. H. W. Wilson was for a long 
, time a contributor to The National Review. 
H. W. Wilson : : : 
For years his articles on naval and Imperial 
affairs and on Germany were a feature of these pages. All 
through the two periods of disarmament, that which preceded 
and that which followed the 1914-1918 War, Wilson insisted 
on the folly of a policy which invited attack, and a strong 
advocate of the Japanese alliance, he mourned the blindness 
which threw away, in 1922, a valuable military ally. Before 
1914 he was one of those who warned England of what was 
preparing, and when the struggle was over he published a 
valuable collection of international papers, dated 1871 to 
1914, which showed what German propaganda had been in 
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those years. Wilson’s chief work was done on the Daily 
Mail, of which he was the principal leader writer for years, 
Besides this he wrote a number of books on naval subjects— 
all are readable, all are interesting. He was a recognised 
authority on naval history, and he contributed to the Cam. 
bridge Modern History. A prodigious worker, the amount he 
wrote was staggering, but he never let the mere volume of it 
blunt the edge of his style, nor did he ever for one sentence 
slip into the commonplace. All his writing bore the hallmark 
of his great knowledge, and he never descended to that facile 
journalese which is so fatally easy to write. British journa. 
lism has had a sad loss, and The National Review has lost 
much more than a contributor, for a wise and kind friend 
has gone from us. 


A NEW crime has been created for the duration of the war. 
Anyone suspected of encouraging alarm and despondency is 
AN : now punished. That is, it is punished if the 
ew Crime , . . ; 

spreader is a man in the street, or in a public- 
house. If he says “ ’Ile Itler ” when he has had a glass too 
much he is hailed before the Beak. But what if he issues a 
dark decree of silence on all war matters, if he forbids us to 
talk about the fighting, if he tells us that Haw-Haw is too 
clever for us to be able to resist his propaganda ? Is it not 
a sure way of spreading gloom ? And why wet-blanket the 
Press and deprive us of news? Did censorship help to keep 
up the French morale? Are not the British the steadiest 
people in the world? If so, why are they treated as though 
they were a lot of Germans? The exasperated listener to 
official broadcasts, and speeches made at Ministry of 
Information meetings, may well wonder who are the curious 
people who think all this is helpful. And why cannot our 
perfectly patriotic newspapers be left to do their own work ? 
They can be punished if they impinge war regulations. And 
talking of alarm and despondency, how do our Ministers 
think the public reacts when it hears—as everyone does— 
the plain and unvarnished tale of returned members of the 
B.E.F., of their lack of arms and munitions, planes and 
tanks, to say nothing of maps and other equipment vital to a 
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campaign ? These matters have, no doubt, been discussed 
jn secret session in the House of Commons, but we outsiders 
know about it, too, for these things are talked of in every 
family. It may surprise Ministers to know that the Army, 
Navy and Air Force are manned by our relations, but they 
had better realise the fact and reflect upon the feelings of the 
families of those they sent to fight with fists against tanks. 
We hope and believe that better provision is being made for 
the Battle of Britain than for the Battle of France, but we 
shall continue to be uneasy until we are sure, for there is one 
matter on which we are doubtful and that is the competence 
of some of our Ministers to conduct a campaign. 


Every night at 10 p.m. French broadcasts can be heard 
on the Forces wavelength. For half an hour such French 

listeners as have the courage to keep their 
er ea] Wireless sets may hear the voices of French- 

men other than that of the traitor of Stuttgart. 
The organisers of this programme often bring people of other 
nationalities to the microphone. On July 12 one of these 
was a Czech soldier. He made one of the most effective broad- 
casts that can ever have been listened to. It was very simple. 
He described the end of the French fight as finding the 
Czech soldiers unprepared ; they were somewhere in central 
France ; there were a lot of them and more kept on arriving 
for orders. They all wanted to go on fighting. What were 
they to do? “ Better join England,” said one, “ better go 
down to the sea.”’ This, the Czech said, seemed to them very 
hazardous—dreadfully dangerous in fact. The sea, a ship, a 
long unknown journey. The image of this brave but totally 
land-locked people confronted with such travelling was given 
in a sentence, “ This seemed the most dangerous thing we 
had done.”” When they got to the coast they were taken on 
board an English ship. “All our fears ceased. We felt we 
were in England. The Mediterranean had no submarine that 
dared come near us, no aircraft that dared attack us. We 
had a wonderful journey, and when we reached Gibraltar 
it was even more England than the ship, even more wonder- 
ful,” and after an uneventful journey the party arrived in 
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England. They were actually here! ‘I had always heard 
that the English were cold and reserved,” continued the 
Czech. ‘ That is a mistake. We had a wonderful reception, 
We were given cigarettes and sweets, and everyone smiled 
at us and welcomed us.”” The speaker then said something 
about France. “ It was in France that we first had the chance 
of fighting for our liberty. I want to thank you for this and 
to tell you that we shall never forget it. We are now going to 
fight for liberty elsewhere—for yours as well as for ours. We 
believe we shall win, and I want to say how happy and 
proud we shall be if some day you would accept from us the 
liberty we had recovered for you.” This translation does not 
do justice to the Czech soldier’s words. They were infinitely 
touching in their simplicity. 


THE B.B.C. comes in for a good deal of criticism. We can 
all, no doubt, find something to improve, as well as 
= much to praise. But on July 13, as a post- 

— Biol script to the news, an account was given—a 
recording—of the sea and air fight over the 

Channel which was one of the best and most vivid 
sketches ever presented to listeners. Broadcasting can do 
what no descriptive writing can do, for it can make us share 
the passing emotions of an event and turn us from hearers 
into spectators. This Mr. Charles Gardiner and his colleagues 
did. They gave us the real thing. In response to a demand 
the recording was given a second time the next day, and it 
sounded all the better. We need hardly say that the usual 
Gradgrinds appeared in The Times and the Manchester 
Guardian to protest with uplifted hands. That we should 
dare to have a thrill instead of being melancholy is too 
much for people who want to make everything—even 
the courage and dash of our pilots—gloomy. We hope 
that Mr. Gardiner—and others—will often broadcast the 


real thing, so that we may understand what our fighting 
men are doing for us. 


THE FRENCH COLLAPSE 


“A NATION is doomed from the moment that its ruling 
classes, and above all its Government, cease to have service 
as their supreme goal.’’ In these words a Central European 
statesman recently gave his verdict on the tragedy of France, 
and although final judgment must be left to the perspective 
of historians, they ring true to the ear of an observer who has 
spent the past eleven years in watching the Third Republic. 

In undertaking any account of recent events in France 
there is a clear duty to refrain from recrimination. But 
there is an equally clear duty to bring out the facts if only 
because they are so rich in lesson and warning for ourselves. 
And the facts make a pitiful record of personal selfishness, 
political intrigue and incompetence which broadens towards 
the end into such muddleheadedness, chaos and cowardice 
in high places that any nation in the world must have gone 
down to defeat in similar circumstances. 

France embarked upon war with the dice loaded against 
her. In the first place she was politically sick, not even 
convalescent from the blood-poisoning of long-enduring 
faction. The Front Populaire, itself a violent reaction to 
Reaction—the stupid selfishness of the employer class since 
the war had been almost beyond belief—had exacted a heavy 
price both moral and material from the nation, for it dazzled 
the worker with visions of an imminent Socialist paradise. 
While Hitler’s Germany hummed with preparation for war, 
responsible Left-wingers were solemnly looking to the day 
when the organisation of leisure, not of work, would become 
the real problem. With the help of their opponents and the 
logic of events the Front Populaire duly kicked themselves 
out of power, only to be succeeded by others hardly more 
competent. Nobody has ever questioned M. Daladier’s 
patriotism ; the trouble is that too few people questioned the 
legend that he was a strong man because an obstinate one. 
Actually he was a man who hated taking decisions; but 
having made up his mind would rarely change it even in the 
face of reasonable argument. Furthermore, as time went on 
he grew progressively less tolerant of advice, deliberately 
avoided political contacts as far as possible and, paradoxically 
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enough, while no more fond of taking decisions than befoy 
began to give distinct signs of dictatorial leanings. 

This was the man at the helm when France entered th, 
war. The Cabinet under him was divided, as it could hardly 
fail to be with such varied elements in it as Georges Bonnet 
and de Monzie on the one hand and Paul Reynaud anj 
Mandel on the other. Nor was Parliament in any bette 
shape. On the extreme Left the Communists, com 
partly of Moscow’s hirelings and partly of patriotic if mistaken 
Frenchmen, were ripe for schism when Stalin and Molotof 
gave the word that was to turn them into political con. 
tortionists. The Socialists were a no less uneasy team witha 
large section of pacifists under Paul Faure never paying mor 
than lip-service to their nominal leader, Léon Blum, who for 
his part creditably remained to the end the prophet of 
resistance at all costs. The Radicals, Daladier’s own party, 
contained birds of all feathers, from the militant Left-winge 
Pierre Cot to those indistinguishable from the pro-Fascist 
Right. And the Right itself was split up between honest if 
rigid-minded Tories like Louis Marin and men who openly 
declared that they preferred Hitler to the French Jew Léon 
Blum. 


Thus the country was divided not only on internal politics 
but also on the very question of the war itself. It is true 
that in the first few days there was some semblance of a 
united front against the hereditary enemy. But in the 
background there were many who held the view that Great 
Britain had involved France in a dangerous mistake by 
declaring war over the Polish question without having 
secured Russian support. Among them were Pétain himself, 
Laval and a host of others. 

As month after month of bloodless war slipped by the 
disruptive process continued, all the more deadly because it 
went on under the cover of apparent single-mindedness for the 
prosecution of the war. German propaganda, insistent and 
insidious, harped everlastingly on the same theme—‘ Oi sont 
les anglais ?”’ Under its influence, forgetful of the British 
Navy and Air Force, all too many Frenchmen thought only 
of their countrymen mobilized between the ages of twenty 


and forty-nine, and noted with bitterness that young British | 


men of thirty had yet to be called to the colours. 


Even so, the country should have been sound enough | 


under decent leadership. But most of the so-called leaders 
were either complacent, half-asleep or so engaged in 
manoeuvring for the retention or acquisition of power that 
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they had little time or energy to spare for anything else. 
The result was reflected in an attitude of unenterprising 
defensiveness instead of the active and aggressive spirit 
essential to the successful waging of war. Many people 
frankly admitted in private that they regarded the war as a 
kind of disease which had stricken them rather than as a 
campaign against a deadly foe. One or two of the men near 
the top were not lacking in energy, courage and decision. 
Paul Reynaud, Mandel and Dautry, for example, did all that 
they could to stir the nation, stimulate and direct its energies. 
They had against them, however, men whose weakness or 
lack of vision or of honesty were to prove too strong a com- 
bination in the end. 

The danger was obvious enough to any observer with half 
an eye open. In fact, very soon after the outbreak of war 
any competent British journalist could have reeled off a list 
of names for a Cabinet of Defeat. The correspondent of one 
newspaper, for example, got wind of Laval’s activities at a 
very early stage. This clever but unscrupulous Auvergnat, 
who amassed a huge fortune in a relatively short period of 
political activity, had never been able to abandon the idea 
that he single-handed could “ fix’ Mussolini. Lawval’s plan 
was the formation of a Pétain Government, with himself as 
the eminence grise, which would form a semi-Fascist Govern- 
ment at home and base its foreign policy on a rapprochement 
with Italy and Spain. The idea behind it all was the 
formation of a Mediterranean bloc, leaving Great Britain and 
Germany to fight it out between themselves. 


At the time it was impossible for the journalist in question 
to do more than hint at the defeatist activities of a small 
but industrious band of French politicians. Nevertheless 
Laval took fright and, ever cautious, asked through an 
intermediary for an interview on the score that he wished to 
defend himself against what he believed was an impending 
Press attack in which he would be mentioned by name. He 
received the assurance that there was no question of such a 
personal attack, but he still pressed for a meeting. He was 
unwise enough, however, to fix a time and place of his own 
choosing, as if the journalist concerned had nothing better 
to do than to await his orders, and in consequence was 
somewhat tartly informed that the correspondent, who was 
being asked to do him a service, could only receive him in 
his own office. This provoked the answer—always through 
an intermediary—that if M. Laval were seen entering the 
office in question he would be accused of carrying on an 
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intrigue with the British Press. This was too much. The 
correspondent answered that the reputation of the newspaper, 
if not that of its representative, was sufficient guarante 
against that accusation. So the matter ended, leaving 4 
very strong impression that the Auvergnat’s conscience was 
none too good. 


There were many others of the same kidney, though 
Laval was probably the biggest and most dangerous of them 
all. One of Paul Reynaud’s fatal mistakes was to permit 
the untroubled existence of a shadow Cabinet of Capitulation, 
Some of the men in question were even in his own Ministry 
and in the case of several—though not all—he knew it, 
Apparently his belief was that they were less likely to plot 
against the leader of a Government in which they held office 
than if they were outside. How wrong he was events wer 
to show. 


During the time that Parliament was in session the 
lobbies, and to a lesser degree the debates themselves, showed 
how terribly ingrained the spirit of party intrigue and self. 
seeking had become. Apart from occasional rallies (largely 
superficial and expressed in words rather than deeds) the 
Chamber throughout was never able to throw off the deadly 
blight of private and political hates. Daladier resigned, for 
example, because he knew Reynaud would be called to office 
and believed that he would be thrown out immediately, 
leaving a clear way for his own return to power. The plot 
failed but the spirit behind it remained. Time after time in 
debate Deputies showed that they were more concerned to 
pay off old scores and indulge in recrimination than to build 
up a front against the common enemy. For any lover of 
France the Chamber was a sorry sight in those days. 

Meanwhile the General Staff had made little or no use of 
the eight months’ respite of comparative inactivity. Para- 
lysed by over-confidence in the Maginot Line and the theory 
of static defence which led to its construction, they neglected 
the elementary duty of preparing for every eventuality. So, 
when the break-through on the Meuse did come the entire 
nation was taken by surprise. To his credit Paul Reynaud 
had realised Gamelin’s shortcomings some time before the 
Germans launched their offensive and had done his best to 
make a change. But Gamelin was Daladier’s protégé in the 
most literal sense of the word; Daladier had threatened to 
provoke a Cabinet crisis if the Generalissimo were touched 
and Reynaud had been obliged to hold his hand. When the 
truth was clear to all, Gamelin, without protest from any 
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uarter, was relieved of his command. By then, however, 
the situation was well-nigh desperate, and a series of mis- 
fortunes and tragic errors was to bring France into the dust. 

Weygand, forced into hasty improvisation, nevertheless 
hit upon the right idea—that of elastic defence in depth. 
Unfortunately what I will describe as moral defence in depth 
was lacking. It was lacking precisely because of the rigid 
but brittle over-confidence in the Maginot Line, and once 
that confidence was shattered it was too late to improvise the 
spirit of step-by-step resistance. To make matters worse, 
the General Staff used the Censorship to keep people in 
ignorance when they should have been telling the grim and 
unpleasant truth. One lesson which stands out clearly is 
that a mature people should—must—be given all the news 
that will not help the enemy; that the worse the news the 
greater the duty to tell it. Instead France was given a 
treatment by opiates, alternating occasionally with sudden 
and disagreeable revelations of such things as the Meuse — 
break-through and King Leopold’s defection. Almost to 
the end, and certainly after the soldiers and many of the 
Cabinet had decided that defeat was inevitable, the military 
still contained its daily dose of laudanum “ Nos armées sont 
intactes.”’ 

No better illustration of the spirit behind the Censorship— 
by far the worst run of many incompetent departments— 
could be found than in the different treatment accorded to 
British and American correspondents, together with the 
reason given. The Americans were allowed to send almost 
everything, we practically nothing. We complained and 
asked why. The reply was that the London papers came 
back almost immediately whereas the American ones took 
weeks to arrive, if they came at all. In other words, the 
French public must not be told the truth. We were coolly 
informed, however, that we could send what we liked on 
condition that our papers were banned in France—obviously 
an impossible stipulation and a degrading one to boot. 

One shudders to think of the mental anguish that the 
sudden and blinding revelation of defeat must have caused 
in the hearts of all true Frenchmen. Duped, betrayed, 
misled and misdirected, they may well have felt and feel 
that any régime would be better than the one which brought 
them down to disaster. Yet was it not Clemenceau who 
said that it is men not régimes which count? There was a 
moment when a bold stroke by Paul Reynaud, supported as 
he was by the able and courageous Mandel, might have seized 
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full power and rallied the country. It would have meayj 
the imprisonment or shooting of a few defeatist ringleader 
and would admittedly have been a risky as well a 
“undemocratic” process. But it was the only chance. Ay 
it was the movement towards capitulation was allowed t 
develop and in the end to triumph. For this Reynaud must 
bear some responsibility. 

He is a remarkably clear-headed man and in many 
respects a courageous one, who rarely failed to diagnose an 
evil and perceive the remedy. The tragedy was that he is 
subject to an influence which, while unable to change his 
policy, had often a decisive effect upon appointments. Nota 
few of the men so appointed deliberately set out to wreck the 
policy they were supposed to apply. Of such was Prouvost, 
owner of Paris-Soir, given the Ministry of Information by 
Reynaud in the closing stages. He was one of the first to 
urge capitulation. Another was Baudoin, now engaged in 
slanging Great Britain. Even some of his confidential 
advisers were also tainted (two of them are now engaged on 
propaganda work for the Pétain Government in the United 
States). 

The influence which brought or kept these men in also 
contributed to the disappearance of Gaston Palewski, for 
many years the loyal and devoted friend of Paul Reynaud. 
He was, indeed, the last barrier between Reynaud and the 
treachery of the men whose task it was to help him. But 
Palewski was sent away—and at forty years old off he went, 
gay and gallant, but with an aching heart, to join a night 
bomber squadron, and soon to earn the Croix de. Guerre for 
his fine work. Let us salute him. 


Pétain and Weygand obviously fall into a different 
category from that of the conscious traitors. The first, called 
in as a kind of figurehead, retained an innate and stubbom 
pessimism allied to a dislike of the British which inclined him 
towards surrender, the more so since his aged mind was still 
immersed in the military tradition of days when Hitler was 
unknown and a brave defeated foe commanded and received 
respect. Weygand, who did his best until military defeat 
stared him in the face, must have shared Pétain’s illusion 
that France would receive fair though harsh treatment from 
Nazi Germany. Furthermore, at the back of his Right-wing 
ultra-Catholic make-up lay the strange hope of rebuilding a 
France purged by suffering, sacrifice and discipline under a 
military dictatorship. If he does not know better now, he 
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will one of these days when the German Army of Occupation 
gives way to Himmler and his sadistic Gestapo henchmen. 

In happy contrast to the architects and leaders of France 
in defeat there are men whose names deserve remembrance. 
Reynaud himself, notwithstanding his mistakes, merits respect 
for courage and attempted fair dealing with his British Ally. 
Dautry, brave and brilliant Dautry who was in a fair way to 
successfully organizing the vast French armaments effort, is 
another to be gratefully remembered. It was he, after the 
fateful Cabinet meeting at which Reynaud fell and capitulation 
became certain, who took a defeatist colleague by the lapels 
and, looking him straight in the eye, said: “ Laissez-moi vous 
regarder un peu. Je n’ai jamais vu quelquechose de si 
abject!’ Mandel, I think, was the best of all, cool, quiet, 

imly self-possessed in what must have been a nightmare 
for him, the disciple of Clemenceau. He was a worthy one. 
Pierre Comert, formerly of the Quai d’Orsay and attached to 
the Ministry of Information, was another to give one hope in 
France. His placid courage and quiet humour in the darkest 
days was a tonic to all who knew him. Many others there 
were of this kind—too many, happily, to find room for their 
names here. Happily, too, for France there are the countless 
thousands who fought bravely against the most appalling 
odds and difficulties. Many are now dead, but those who 
remain encourage the hope that the day of liberation will find 
them ready to rebuild the second fatherland of every 
civilized soul. 


THomas CADETT. 


GENERAL WLADYSLAW SIKORSKI 


On June 18th, when the French Army was beginning to 
show definite signs of collapse and when the capitulation of 
the French had to be regarded as a probability, the British 
Government sent a Royal Air Force bombing plane to France 
with orders to get in touch with the Polish Prime Minister 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Polish Armed Forces, General 
Wladyslaw Sikorski. His whereabouts were not known, since 
at the beginning of June General Sikorski left the seat of the 
Polish Government, Angers, and went to the front to be with 
the Polish troops grouped near the Maginot Line. Those 
who flew over to France in the R.A.F. machine had definite 
orders to find General Sikorski, wherever he might be, and to 
bring him to London. 

The task was easier than originally expected. Aware of 
the dangers which the collapse of the French Army involved 
for the Poles and anxious to save as much of the Polish 
Forces in France as humanly possible, General Sikorski, after 
having been a fortnight with his troops, came back to 
Bordeaux on Monday, June 17th, to confer with Marshal 
Pétain and General Weygand. But when on Tuesday, 
June 18th, Sikorski received the intimation to fly at once 
to London to discuss with the British Government the future 
of the Polish Army as well as of the Polish Government, he 
agreed, and on the same day the R.A.F. machine flew back, 
bringing General Sikorski with two of his A.D.C.s for a one-day 
flying visit to London. During the next day, Wednesday, 
June 19th, General Sikorski had prolonged conferences with 
the British Prime Minister, with the Foreign Secretary, with 
the Secretary for War, and the First Lord of the Admiralty. 
These talks were supplemented by substantial technical dis- 
cussions with the competent military and naval authorities. 
At the end of a long day, the fate of the Polish Forces and of 
the Polish Government was settled. All the available Polish 
troops in France which could reach suitable ports would be 
evacuated to the British Isles and regrouped in this country 
to form a new Polish Army to fight on the side of Great 
Britain. The Polish Government would come to England 
and continue to represent Poland as an Ally of Great Britain. 


: 
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On Thursday at dawn General Sikorski flew back to France to 
convey these decisions to his staff and to see them carried out. 
Such was the meaning of that historical day of June 19th, 
when General Sikorski in the name of Poland threw in his 
lot with Britain. The British slogan of “ never surrender ” 
has been equally adopted by the Poles and the two remaining 
of the three original Allies, Great Britain and Poland, deserted 
by France, decided to go on until victory had been won. 


This decision of the greatest importance for Poland’s 
future was taken by a man who deeply believed in France. 
General Sikorski’s views both in the political sphere and 
military strategy originated from France. And yet when he 
saw France collapsing he did not allow himself to be drawn 
into the floods of the French defeat. On June 17th the 
Chief of the Staff of General Weygand, General Coulson, gave 
to the French forces the order “to stay put” and not to 
move an inch, in accordance with the German demand as the 
preliminary condition for an armistice. General Coulson’s 
order concerned Polish troops as well as French, as all the 
Polish Armed Forces in France were under the French 
supreme command and had to obey French orders. Close 
ties of old friendship united General Sikorski with General 
Weygand and with Marshal Pétain. But not for one moment 
did Sikorski hesitate to give to the Polish troops by all 
available means of communication the order to disobey 
French orders and as far as possible to break through the 
enemy lines. On June 19th from London, using the B.B.C. 
as his mouthpiece, Sikorski personally read in the Polish News 
Broadcast an order of the day to the Polish troops in France 
instructing them to abandon the collapsing French Army, 
try to reach suitable ports on the west coast of France, to be 
evacuated with the help of the British Admiralty to this 
country and to continue the fight for Poland on the side of 
the British Ally. 

By this decision Sikorski chose the road for the Poland 
of the future. This choice entirely corresponds to his political 
views. He is a convinced democrat and a staunch parlia- 
mentarian who believes that individual liberties can only be 
guaranteed by a parliamentarian democracy. Such views 
General Sikorski defined already in 1923 when for the first 
time he became Prime Minister of Poland. For 17 years he 
remained faithful to his conviction as defined then. Only 
three more years after his first premiership was he active as a 
Polish statesman, occupying after his premiership the post 
of Minister of War. When in May, 1926, the Pilsudski 
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coup changed the constitutional structure of Poland and the 
parliamentarian democracy of the Republic changed into 4 
semi-dictatorship of Marshal Pilsudski, General Sikorskj 
receded into the background and was condemned to inactivity 
until war broke out in September, 1939. 


In all these thirteen years, spent partly in France, partly 
in Poland, Sikorski was as if an exile. He used his time to 
specialize as an author in problems of strategy. He under. 
took a close study of the Polish-Soviet campaign of 1920, 
The most sensational among his many books of this period 
was his book on Modern War in which he assigned the proper 
role to tanks and mechanised forces, and foresaw the 
“* Blitzkrieg.” At that time Sikorski was persona grata with 
the French General Staff and General Weygand often sought 
his advice. However, the change over in the French mili 
leadership from General Weygand to General Gamelin and 
the decision of the latter to concentrate on the defence 
methods of the Maginot Line resulted in a disregard of 
General Sikorski’s advice which if followed would have 
greatly affected the conduct of the present war in a sense 
favourable from the Allied point of view. Needless to say 
that in Poland, ruled by Marshal Pilsudski, who regarded 
himself as the only authority on military matters, Sikorski’s 
advice was not adopted either. 


General Sikorski, who is now 58, has had a very varied 
career entirely devoted to the service of Poland. After 
acquiring his diploma as civil engineer at the University of 
Lwow, he coupled his professional duties with a patriotic 
activity for Poland. Already in 1909 he was one of the 
chief organisers of a Polish secret military organisation 
“ Strzelec ’’ and was at that time closely associated with 
Pilsudski, who was commander-in-chief of all the ‘* Strzelec ” 
detachments. These semi-military secret groups formed the 
organizing nucleus of the Polish Legion which was called into 
being by Pilsudski at the outbreak of war in 1914. Sikorski 
became then the chief organizer of the Legion while Pilsudski 
took over the command of the first large unit in the field. 
The differences between these two men, who were undoubtedly 
the two most prominent militant personalities in Poland’s 
struggle for independence during the last quarter of a century, 
became at that time apparent. They have never seen eye 
to eye since. It is perhaps one of the great tragedies of 
Poland that Pilsudski and Sikorski could not work together. 
The psychological differences between them were too great 
to allow smooth collaboration. If Poland, after having been 
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raised from the ashes, while greatly aided by Pilsudski’s 
dynamic vigour, could have then adopted the policy of 
Sikorski’s wise statesmanship, the trend of international 
affairs would probably have gone a different way. 


At the end of the war of 1914-1918 Sikorski rendered great 
services to Poland as the courageous and successful defender 
of Przemysl and Lwow. But Sikorski found his real oppor- 
tunity to show his talents as a great strategist during the 
Polish-Bolshevist war in 1920. First as commander of the 
fifth and then as commander of the third Polish armies, he 
carried out successful operations on the rivers Wkra and 
Vistula, and won there a decisive battle which forced the 
final defeat of the Bolshevists in August, 1920, at the gates 
of Warsaw. After his brilliant leadership of the Polish Army 
in that campaign General Sikorski became Chief of the General 
Staff of the Polish Army, and devoted his whole energy to 
the reorganization of the army after the exhaustive Polish- 
Bolshevist war. 


On December 16th, 1922, Poland’s President, Professor 
Narutowicz, one of the most noble figures of modern Poland, 
was shot by a crazy painter, Eligjusz Niewiadomski, a foregoer 
of the Fascist creed, who hated President Narutowicz’s 
allegiance to democracy and who wanted to destroy the 
constitutional basis on which modern Poland was then built 
up. For a few hours there was chaos in Warsaw and Poland 
seemed to be on the brink of the precipice. In that moment 
the eyes of the people turned to General Sikorski and he 
became Prime Minister. With iron energy he took over the 
reins and successfully steered the country out of the danger 
of a civil war. After a year of premiership Sikorski became 
War Minister and devoted himself again to the work of 
organizing the army and creating a Polish navy. It was in 
the time of his premiership that the plan of creating a Polish 
port on the Baltic was conceived. General Sikorski is the 
one who was originally responsible for the construction of 
Gdynia. During his premiership a vast programme for the 
electrification of Poland was adopted and foundations for a 
Polish war industry were laid. Furthermore, it was Sikorski 
who as Prime Minister of Poland brought in the bill about 
social insurances which since then have been regarded as the 
model social insurances of modern times. Finally, Sikorski 
was the first and only one of all Polish Prime Ministers who 
succeeded in establishing a modus vivendi with the Ukrainian 
and White Russian minorities and who enjoyed their full 
support in the Polish Sejm. The year of Sikorski’s premier- 
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ship was truly a period of the democracy at work. The great 
strategist in war had become a great organizer in peace, 

To-day General Sikorski starts to build Poland again, 
In this task he considers it as his first and basic role to cop. 
tinue the war and not to surrender. This, in his opinion— 
and rightly—can be carried out solely at the side of Great 
Britain, the only big European Power which has decided to 
go on with the war against Germany until victory is achieved, 
For this Sikorski needs the Polish Army, first to fight on in 
the battle of Britain and then, after the battle for Britain 
has been won, to continue to fight on in the battle for Euro 
which will be the battle for Poland as well. A Polish Army 
is therefore General Sikorski’s main preoccupation. This has 
been made possible now after a large part of the Polish Armed 
Forces has been successfully evacuated from France to Great 
Britain. This new Polish Army which is being regrouped 
and reorganized in this country will form a solid foundation 
on which General Sikorski’s strategy first and statesmanship 
afterwards will build up the new Poland, independent and 
democratic, and ally of Great Britain. 


STEFAN LITAUER. 


| 
| 


M. CLEMENCEAU AND LORD MILNER* 


(In March, 1918, the Germans broke through our lines 
and threatened to divide the British and French armies. 
Lord Milner, then a Member of the War Cabinet, went to 
France to see what could be done to retrieve the situation. 
Here is the note he wrote on his return. It is of particular 
interest just now owing to the light it throws on Marshal 


Pétain.—Ep. N.R.) 
March 27, 1918. 


The Prime Minister having asked me to run over to 
France in order to report to the Cabinet personally on the 
position of affairs there, I left Charing Cross at 12.50 on 
Sunday, March 24, accompanied by Major Shawe of the 
Rifle Brigade. We were delayed some time at Folkestone, 
the boat not starting till 4.45, and reached Boulogne about 
6.30. Colonel Amery was waiting at Boulogne with two of 
the Versailles motors, and we went straight on to G.H.Q. 
at Montreuil. Here I saw General Davidson, who was just 
communicating on the telephone with the C.G.S. when I 
came in. He gave me a brief sketch of the situation, which 
had been developing very rapidly and adversely during the 
day. From Montreuil 1 was accompanied by Brigadier- 
General Wake, a member of General Rawlinson’s staff at 
Versailles, who was returning to that place after having spent 
a day and a half at G.H.Q.t On the long journey from Mon- 
treuil to Versailles he was able to give me a very full account 
of all that had happened so far as it was yet known. The 
great mystery was the breakdown of the Fifth Army, which 
so far was not explained. Owing to this Army being so much 
broken and communications cut in all directions, it was 
difficult to make out exactly what had happened, and it 
would take time to piece together the reports. Broadly 
speaking, however, there was no doubt that this Army was 
shattered and a breach effected in the Allied line between the 
right flank of the Third Army and the French. This did not 
mean, of course, that there was no more resistance in that 
quarter. The retreating troops, who had now been driven 
from the line of the Somme below Peronne, were apparently 

*Copyright. 

{Colonel Amery and Major Shawe followed in the other car. 
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still fighting at a number of points, and sometimes evey 
counter-attacking, but were no longer anything like ay 
organised barrier to the German advance. The rapidity 
with which this Army had been driven from its strongly 
prepared positions will no doubt be explained in time. It 
does not appear to have been due to any lack of gallant 
fighting, and no doubt the German impact at this point was 
quite tremendous, the attacking forces probably outnumber. 
ing the defenders by at least two to one. It was clearly 
useless to speculate with our present knowledge about the 
causes or the exact course of events in this quarter, but the 
effect of what had happened on the general situation was, 
of course, perfectly clear, and did not need to be dwelt 
upon. 


The journey from Montreuil to Versailles took over six 
hours, including a stop of about three-quarters of an hour at 
Abbeville, where we had some dinner, and we did not reach 
General Rawlinson’s house at Versailles till 2.30 a.m. A 
telegram from G.H.Q., dated 11.30 p.m., which we found on 
arrival, stated from the latest reports the general situation 
was somewhat improved. 


I was up at 7 o’clock the next morning, March 25, and after 
breakfast I saw Rawlinson. Wake gave us both a connected 
account of what had happened during the time he was at 
G.H.Q., illustrating it by a large map which he had brought 
with him from there. This was substantially, with some more 
detail, what I had learnt from him the previous night. Soon 
after 9.0 I had a message from M. Clemenceau, to say that he 
urgently wished to see me. I motored into Paris at once, 
accompanied by Colonel Amery, and found Clemenceau at 
the Ministry of War. He was in great form and very full of 
fight, and, while fully realising the gravity of the situation, 
showed not the slightest sign either of despondency or con- 
fusion. Our interview was not long, as he had a number of 
important matters to attend to immediately. He told me 
that he thought important decisions must be taken at once. 
His view was that it was necessary at all costs to maintain 
the connection between the French and British Armies, and 
that both Haig and Pétain must at once throw in their reserves 
to stop the breach which was in course of being effected. He 
said, among other things, it would be necessary to bring 
pressure to bear upon Pétain to do more in that direction. 
He evidently hoped that Haig would be able to bring down 
more reserves from the North. He was most anxious to go 
and meet the British and French Commanders-in-Chief that 
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afternoon, taking General Foch and me with him. He 
heard that General Wilson was arriving at Abbeville to meet 
Haig, and he was trying to get them to come on to Compiégne, 
General Pétain’s headquarters, where we could join them in 
the course of the afternoon. He told me to hold myself in 
readiness to start at a moment’s notice on a message from 
him after 2 o’clock. I accordingly returned at once to 
Versailles, as I was anxious to see General Rawlinson again 
before leaving, and learn his views of the situation more fully 
than I had had time to do in the early morning. While at 
Versailles I had a message from General Wilson at Abbeville, 
asking me to meet him there at 3 o’clock, but as this message 
did not reach me until 12.30, it was evidently impossible to 
get to Abbeville by 3.0. As, moreover, I knew that M. 
Clemenceau was trying to get Field-Marshal Haig and General 
Wilson to come to Compiégne, and as I was in any case 
pledged to M. Clemenceau, I determined not to change 
my plans. 


I accordingly went to the Embassy in Paris at 2.0, where 
I saw Lord Bertie, and waited there until just before 3.0 
I got a summons from M. Clemenceau. The President of the 
Republic, M. Clemenceau, who was accompanied by M. 
Loucheur, General Foch and I, then all motored to Compiégne, 
arriving a little before 5.0. General Pétain met us there, 
but it had unfortunately been impossible, as I had always 
feared, to get Field-Marshal Haig and General Wilson to 
meet us also. A Conference was held at General Pétain’s 
headquarters between 5.0 and 7.0. The President of the 
Republic was in the chair, the others present being Clemenceau, 
Loucheur, Pétain, Foch and I. General Pétain explained very 
clearly his view of the position. He took a very pessimistic 
view of the condition of the Fifth Army, which he said, as 
an army, had ceased to exist and would have to be completely 
reorganised. It had now been placed by General Haig under 
his—Pétain’s—orders. He was, he said, bringing up from 
the south and west all the divisions he could possibly spare to 
support and replace the débris of the Fifth Army. Six 
divisions, which he had always had in reserve close at hand to 
reinforce the British right in case of necessity, were already 
heavily engaged in the neighbourhood of Noyon, Roye and 
Nestle, and he was bringing round nine more divisions— 
mostly from the south, but some from the north, which would 
be pushed westward, to meet the advancing Germans, from 
Montdidier and Moreuil. This was all he could possibly 
spare at the moment, though he hoped to bring more presently, 
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but he could not neglect either the danger of the German 
pushing down the Oise from about Noyon, nor a threatened 
attack in the region of Rheims. While not differing from 
General Pétain’s strategic plans, General Foch evidently took 
a somewhat different view of the situation. He thought the 
danger of the great German push to break in between the 
French and British in the direction of Amiens was so formid. 
able that risks must be taken in other directions. Even mor 
divisions must, if possible, be thrown in, and, by a great 
effort, this might be done more quickly than General Pétain 
thought possible, even if the relieving forces were thrown in 
in less complete formation than under conditions of legs 
extreme emergency would be desirable. This at least was my 
interpretation of his long and very energetic statement, all 
the military details of which it was not possible for me to 
follow. M. Poincaré and M. Clemenceau were evidently in 
sympathy with General Foch’s view of the necessity of taking 
extreme measures with all possible rapidity, and the latter 
now appealed to me to express my opinion and especially 
to say what more I thought the British on their side could do 
in order to re-establish the complete co-operation of the two 
Armies. I replied that, of course, it was impossible not to 
agree in principle with the views expressed, but that it would 
not be justifiable for me to give an opinion as to the exact 
course to be followed without having been able to consult 
Haig and Wilson. It was most unfortunate, though it could 
not be helped, that they were not present, but I thought 
we must try to remedy this at the earliest possible moment 
and have another meeting at which one, or if possible both 
of them, should be present next day. M. Clemenceau agreed 
with this, and it was accordingly decided that we should try 
to arrange a meeting at Dury, just south of Amiens, at ll 
o'clock on the following morning, to which all those present 
should come to meet the British generals. Poincaré, 
Clemenceau, Loucheur, Foch and I then returned to Paris, 
but before leaving Compiégne I had a few minutes private 
conversation with M. Clemenceau, in which I impressed 
upon him that, to the best of my belief, the British Third 
Army, which seemed to have stood magnificently, and the 
reliefs which were being sent to it from the north were already 
doing all that they could, and that I had some misgivings 
whether General Pétain on his side was prepared to take 
sufficient risks in order to bring up all possible French reserves, 


on which, as it seemed to me, everything depended. He said 
that he agreed, but that Pétain was already doing much more | 
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than he had originally contemplated, and would, he believed, 
do still more. He also agreed with me in sympathising with 
the attitude of General Foch. 

I got back to Versailles at 9 o’clock and was very happy to 
fnd that General Wilson had just arrived there from Abbe- 
ville. Meanwhile a message had arrived from Haig to say 
that he wished the meeting next morning to be at Doullens, 
as he had to be there in any case to meet his three Army 
Commanders, Horne, Byng and Plumer, and that he desired 
it should be at 12 o’clock. This was arranged by telephone 
with Paris. I had some conversation with General Wilson, 
who reported what had passed between him and Field- 
Marshal Haig. Everybody seemed to be agreed now that the 
object of the Germans was to push hard for Amiens through 
the gap south of the Somme, at the same time directing an 
attack pointing north-west against the English and south- 
west against the French, so as to widen the breach between 
them. Our object must be by all means in our power to keep 
touch with the French and fill up the gap, while, of course, 
resisting these attacks. The greatest promptitude in bringing 
up reserves, and complete co-operation between the Armies 
was necessary. We discussed the personal difficulties of 
effecting such co-operation, and General Wilson made the 
suggestion—which seemed to me a good one—that both 
countries might agree to leave it to M. Clemenceau, in whom 
the British generals as well as the French had confidence, 
to take any decisions necessary to bring about the better 
co-operation of the Armies and the best use of all available 
reserves. He was on the spot. His country was at stake, 
and he would no doubt be guided by the military opinion of 
General Foch, who appeared the most likely man to take 
bold and prompt decisions, and to see the struggle as a whole 
without taking a specially French view. 

Late that night General Wilson motored into Paris to see 
General Foch, but he had not returned when I went to bed 
about midnight. 

I was up at 7.0 on Tuesday, the 26th, and at 8.0 General 
Wilson and I started for Doullens in a motor, followed by 
Lord Duncannon and Major Shawe. We were very anxious 
lest the roads should be congested by military traffic and 
possibly by refugees, but fortunately, though the military 
traffic was very heavy, it was also very orderly, and there was 
no sign of panic among the population, so that, with a few 
blocks, we got along well, nearly 40 miles an hour on the 
average, and were at Doullens only five minutes after the 
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appointed hour—12 o’clock. An extremely lucky journey, 
seeing the distance and the conditions. On the way we dis. 
cussed very earnestly the problem before us and the best 
way of pulling things together, which General Wilson strongly 
thought could only be attained by putting the supreme 
direction virtually in the hands of General Foch. I asked 
General Wilson what Foch had said to his idea of making M. 
Clemenceau nominally the “ generalissimo”’ with Foch to 
advise him. He said that General Foch had objected to this 
on the ground that M. Clemenceau, placed in that position, 
might be drawn in opposite directions by General Pétain 
and himself, and if he agreed now with one and now with 
the other, there would be no unity of control. General Foch 
himself did not wish to command anything. All he wanted 
was to have the express authority of the two governments to 
bring about the maximum co-operation between the two 
Commanders-in-Chief. He wanted, in fact, the same kind of 
position which he had once before, at the time of the battle 
of Ypres, when Field-Marshal Joffre delegated him to try 
and get the British and French to work more closely together— 
only he wanted to be placed in that position with a more 
distinct and higher authorisation—that of both the Allied 
Governments. General Wilson and I agreed that if we could 
possibly get this accepted, it was, under the circumstances, 
the best solution. It was, in fact, something like a return to 
the original idea of the Council at Versailles, directing a 
general reserve, with Foch in the chair, only with the sub- 
stitution of a single man for the Council, which appeared 
better in any case, and absolutely vital under the extremely 
urgent circumstances of the moment. There was also this 
in favour of it—that we knew that the British reserves had 
already been put in, or were on their way to be put in, and 
that the real question now was how much in the way of 
reserves could be got out of the French, and how quickly it 
could be got. From what General Wilson had often told me, 
and from what I had seen myself the previous day, I was 
convinced that, whatever might be his other merits or 
demerits as a soldier, General Foch possessed in a quite 
exceptional degree the promptitude, energy and resource 
necessary to get the most done in the time available, the 
whole question being evidently a race for time. 

On arrival at Doullens I was at once seized by M. 
Clemenceau, who startled me by the announcement that Field- 
Marshal Haig had declared that he would be obliged to 
uncover Amiens and fall back on the Channel ports. I told 
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him I felt sure there must be some misunderstanding about 
this, and that before we began the general Conference I 
thought it was desirable I should have a short conversation 
with the Field-Marshal and the Army Commanders, whom I 
had not yet seen. To this he readily agreed. I accordingly 
had a little consultation with Field-Marshal Haig and Generals 
Plumer, Horne and Byng. They all bore themselves splen- 
didly, showing coolness, resolution and high courage. I was 
especially struck by the attitude of General Byng, who, 
commanding the Third Army, had had to bear the greatest 
and indeed an almost unendurable strain. As I quite 
expected, it turned out that the Field-Marshal’s view about 
Amiens had been misunderstood. He had no doubt in his 
mind as to the supreme importance of Amiens, nor any 
intention of abandoning it. All he had meant to say was that, 
as the forces at his disposal, even after he had skinned the 
northern part of his line to the utmost extent, would not 
enable him to hold further than to Braye-sur-Somme, he would 
in fact be outflanked and unable to cover Amiens unless the 
French came up to his assistance south of the Somme on the 
tight. Even then it was uncertain whether, with a big German 
attack impending against the Third Army south of Arras, 
his line would not be broken, but at any rate he was fully 
determined to stand his ground as long as he could, and, 
with some assistance from the French on his right flank, he 
believed he ought to be able to do so. General Byng was also 
strongly in favour of the British line making every effort 
to stand where it now did, extending to Braye-sur-Somme, 
and believed that, though his troops, which had had tre- 
mendous fighting, were very tired, they would not be beaten. 
It was evident that everything was being done by bringing 
divisions from further north to strengthen the line between 
Arras and the Somme. I next had a few words with the Field- 
Marshal alone about General Foch, and was delighted to find 
that, so far from resenting—as I had been led to believe 
he might do—the thought of Foch’s interference, he rather 
welcomed the idea of working with the latter, about whom 
his tone now was altogether friendly. 

The views of the British Commanders having thus been 
cleared up, the Conference assembled. As on the day before, 
M. Poincaré was in the chair. The others present were M. 
Clemenceau, M. Loucheur, General Foch, General Pétain, 
Field-Marshal Haig, General Wilson and I*. It was at 

*I think, but do not quite recollect, that General Lawrence was also 
in the room. I certainly saw him directly after the Conference. 
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once agreed that every effort should be made to save Amiens, 
The idea that Haig was thinking of abandoning this and 
falling back to the northern ports was cleared away, and it 
was quite evident that he was bringing up every division 
he could possibly spare, and even running some risks on the 
northern portion of his line in order to strengthen the position 
from just north of Arras to the Somme, where the most 
tremendous push was threatened. He could do no more, 
What could the French do? General Pétain then explained 
his difficulties and the great efforts he was making. He had 
now, however—probably under pressure from Clemenceau 
but of this I cannot be sure—advanced so far from his position 
of the previous day, that he saw his way to bringing up 4 
divisions instead of 15, though it would, of course, take 
a longer time and did not mean 24 entirely fresh divisions, as 
the first 6 or 9 (his original reserve and one or two more) 
had already been heavily engaged for some days in the 
Noyon-Roye region. But while he was thus evidently under 
the pressure of circumstances becoming steadily more ready 
to take risks and assume heavy responsibilities, he was still 
rather discouraging (perhaps rather more than he meant 
to) about the pace at which his divisions could come up, and 
generally gave a certain impression of coldness and caution, 
as of a man playing for safety. None of his listeners seemed 
very happy or convinced. Wilson and Haig evidently wer 
not, indeed Wilson made an interjection of some degree of 
protest. Foch, who had been so eloquent the day before, 
said not a word. But, looking at his face—he sat just opposite 
me—lI could see that he was still dissatisfied, very impatient, 
and evidently thinking that things could and must be done 
more quickly. At this juncture I asked whether I might have 
a word with M. Clemenceau alone. I then told him quite 
frankly of the conviction which had been growing in my 
mind ever since the previous day, and had been confirmed 
by my conversation with Wilson and Haig, that Foch appeared 
to me to be the man who had the greatest grasp of the situa- 
tion, and was most likely to deal with it with the intensest 
energy. Could not he be placed by both the Governments 
in a position of general control, and given the sort of authority 
which he—Foch—had himself suggested to Wilson ? Clemen- 
ceau, whose own mind, I am sure, had been steadily moving 
in the same direction, at once agreed, but he asked for a few 
minutes to speak to Pétain. While he took Pétain aside, I 
did the same with Haig. When I explained to the latter what 


was contemplated, he seemed not only quite willing but 
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really pleased. Meanwhile Clemenceau had spoken to Pétain, 
and immediately wrote and handed me the following form of 
words, to embody what he and I had just agreed to — 


“Le général Foch est chargé par les gouvernments 
britanniques et frangais de coordonner l’action des 
armées britanniques et frangaises sur le front ouest. 
Il s’entendra a cet effet avec les deux généraux en chef, 
qui sont invités 4 lui fournir tous les renseignements 
nécessaires.”” 


I showed this to Haig, who readily accepted it but suggested 
that it should be extended to cover the other Armies— 
Belgian, American, and possibly Italian—that might be 
employed on the present Franco-British front. To this 
Clemenceau at once agreed. We then all went back to the 
table. The amended formula, which was as follows :— 


“Le général Foch est chargé par les gouvernments 
britanniques et frangais de coordonner l’action des 
armées alliées sur le front ouest. II] s’entendra a cet 
effet avec les généraux en chef, qui sont invités a lui 
fournir tous les renseignements nécessaires.”’ 

Doullens, le 26 Mars, 1918. 


was read out, and after a very short discussion, which 
amounted to nothing more than cordial approval of the 
principle by all the speakers, the document was signed by 
Clemenceau and myself*, and the Conference immediately 
rose with every appearance of general satisfaction. Poincaré, 
Clemenceau, and Loucheur were all delighted, and Haig, I 
was glad to see, also looked distinctly relieved and much 
happier than he had seemed earlier in the morning. I did not 
particularly notice Pétain’s attitude, nor did I hear him say 
anything, but he is always exceedingly cool and self- 
possessed and never in word or expression betrays his real 
feelings. I gathered, however, from Clemenceau that Pétain 
had fallen into the arrangement without difficulty. 

Within a few minutes of the end of the Conference every- 
body had dispersed. Wilson had a few words with Lawrence 
before Haig and Lawrence left, and afterwards told me that 
the latter was exceedingly pleased with the conclusion 
arrived at. Wilson and I, with our two companions, had a 
late lunch at Doullens after the Conference was over, and 
then motored to Boulogne. On the way we stopped at Haig’s 
house near Montreuil—his G.H.Q.—to pick up the latest 


* This paper, of which only one copy exists, is in the Record Office. 
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news, and met the Field-Marshal just going out for a ride, 
He certainly looked much less tired and in much bette 
spirits than he had done earlier in the day. He told me again 
that he felt sure the new arrangement would work, as he 
would have to do with a man and not with a committee, 
He also had a few minutes’ intimate conversation with 
Wilson, to whom, as I was informed by the latter, he expressed 
himself as very well pleased indeed with the day’s proceedings, 

Wilson, Duncannon, Shawe and I reached Boulogne just 
before 7. A destroyer was waiting to take us to Folkestone, 
where we landed at 9, and arrived at Victoria shortly after 1], 


LONDON LORE 


It is no reflection on the busy journalists of Whitefriars that 
their predecessors of Elizabeth’s reign were “‘ comen colores 
of stollen goodes besides the greate repaire of lewde and 
wicked weomen.” 

It was a quick change, for until the Reformation the place 
was a peaceful monastery with a great church dedicated to 
Our Lady of Mount Carmel, extending from Whitefriars 
Street to the Temple, founded in 1241 by Sir Ralph Gray and 
extended in the fourteenth century by Sir Robert Knolles. 

The Carmelites’ church ran along the north side of Essex 
Street. Bouverie Street cuts right through it, where number 
29 marks the line of the north wall of the aisle. South of the 
church the great hall stood on the west, the cloisters in the 
centre, between Bouverie Street and Ashentree Court, and 
the garden covered the present Tallis Street. The entire 
precinct was surrounded by a wall, with two entrances in 
Fleet Street, at Pleydell Court and Bouverie Street. 

The church disappeared only a few years after the 
Reformation, the only remaining vestige being a curious 
domed vault beneath the south-west angle of Brittons Court, 
supposed to have been the crypt of the Prior’s lodging. 


C. P. 


[The 


POEM 
FRANCE 


[These verses are taken from George Meredith's ode, written in 


1870] 


We look for her that sunlike stood 
Upon the forehead of our day, 

An orb of nations, radiating food 
For body and for mind alway. 

Where is the Shape of glad array ; 
The nervous hands, the front of steel, 


The clarion tongue ? Where is the bold proud face ? 


We see a vacant place ; 
We hear an iron heel. 


O she that made the brave appeal 

For manhood when our time was dark, 

And from our fetters drove the spark 

Which was as lightning to reveal 

New seasons, with the swifter play 

Of pulses, and benigner day ; 

She that divinely shook the dead 

From living man ; that stretched ahead 

Her resolute forefinger straight, 

And marched toward the gloomy gate 

Of earth’s untried, gave note, and in 

The good name of Humanity 

Called forth the daring vision ! she, 

She likewise half corrupt of sin, 

Angel and Wanton, can it be ? 
* * * * 

Ever invoking fire from heaven, the fire 

Has grasped her, unconsumable, but framed 

For all the ecstasies of suffering dire. 

Mother of Pride, her sanctuary shamed : 

Mother of delicacy, and made a mark 

For outrage: Mother of luxury, stripped stark : 

Mother of Heroes, bondsmen: thro’ the rains, 

Across her boundaries, lo the league-long chains ! 

Fond Mother of her martial youth; they pass, 

Are spectres in her sight, are mown as grass! 

Mother of Honour, and dishonoured: Mother 

Of Glory, she condemned to crown with bays 

Her victor, and be fountain of his praise. 


NEW “BOSS WORDS” 


Noruine turns more swiftly and unscrupulously on its pivot 
than certain nations’ “ideology.” Most post-war ideologies 
are shop-window ware changeable overnight at the bidding 
of self-interest or military advantage—for instance, the 
unprincipled deal between two vehemently materialist regimes 
who till then had made capital out of their mission of mutual 
opposition. 

But there is appearing now a still more boneless wonder— 
terminology ; a thinner version of its lustier brother, ideology. 
Some of our leftist politicians and industrious literary men are 
reconstructing new world orders by its aid alone. It isa 
quicker worker, for one thing, than old-fashioned thought, 
and is not such a stickler for clear and stable meanings. 

This passion for verbalism and formulas suits the violent 
Machiavels very well. They have fooled our theorists to the 
top of their bent (in the League and out of it) for several 
years past ; so much so that Stalin cannot insult them into a 
recognition of deadly hostility. Hitler finds their phrase- 
mongering most convenient ; he claims he is more “ demo- 
cratic’ than they ; the quickness of his wrist deceives their 
eye when he conjures the rabbit of Annexation out of the 
hat, self-determination being a child of oratory and mass- 
appeal like them, he feels quite at home with Totems like co- 
operation, protectorate, bread and work, peace, living room, 
“rights,” “justice,” ‘“‘ free’? development, plutocracies, 
bourgeois, and so on. The vagueness and protean unreliability 
of these thumbed, shop-soiled labels is a gift to the violent 
emotionalists who are steering nearly eighty million obedient 
Germans through isolation to collapse. 

“Federal union” or a “ World-brain”’ are the latest 
“boss words” put up on the intellectuals’ notice-board. 
They are a debating fashion now, as “ autonomy” was in 
1918-19. Will the later magic spell act any better than the 
former? Why should it not, in 1948, prove another easy 
jemmy with which a man of ill-will and a violent philosophy 
could wreck the world’s peace ? Even now words are not seen, 
by the dealers in them, to be mere plastocene in the hands of 
human ambition, spite, unrest, militarism, or a nursed 
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grievance. Terms, man-made laws and resolutions, political 
forms and secular arrangements bend any way that “ dy- 
namic” rascals with a crowd behind them want these things 
to bend. Respectable and misty watchwords and sentiments 
are an aid to them—convenient dust from the spell-binder in 
others’ eyes. 

Yet some of our fluent savants, with their “ big ” aspira- 
tional thinking, still assume that externals are the important 
thing—that the number-plate runs the engine, that dress is 
the man, that machinery matters more than motive-power. 
Men write and talk of war aims—mainly men of leftist, 
Fabian or worldly-doctrinaire mentality—and reveal how 
simply they are dominated by the last peace conference and 
the favourite assumptions of that time and the cherio- 
thinking of the Victorian politicians and economists. They 
fancy we are on the same road to the delayed rosy dawn, and 
that we have only to apply similar panaceas—with more 
fervour. But it was not the Versailles decisions that were at 
fault so much as certain pre-suppositions about man and the 
subliminal realities. We built at Versailles, on the whole 
sincerely, on the proximate, un-final conceptions of democracy 
and nationalism: and both have proved as exploitable for 
war as for peace. Both justified enormous bureaucratic and 
other claims by governments on peoples, but certain sovereign 
States would have no limitations on themselves by a binding 
higher law, divine or natural, anterior and superior to States. 

There is the mischief—and it actually is not even seen 
by the English-speaking improvisers of brave new worlds, 
in their impressionist “ charters of human rights’ without 
any metaphysical basis or religious rationale. It is as if they 
were anxious to conceal from us that we have a moral being, 
and already are subjects by rights to an absolutely com- 
pulsive unseen monarchy. Only at this level of religious 
obligation can ‘“‘ sovereign” States take their place in a 
larger framework ; and never will they surrender this power 
of decision and self-disposal to some supreme world-adminis- 
tration which itself has no foothold more venerable than 
convenience, expedience, and secular and humanist ideas. 
Human nature is by it glorified as having no duties except to 
itself. Such a system (apart from being impossible) would be 
rested upon an unreality, a vacuum, even a rebellion against 
elder, august truth. It must enthrone complete majority rule, 


| put into execution by a remote Samurai or world civil-service. 


Thus do our pinks and progressives join with their opposite- 
number totalitarians on the continent, both claiming the 
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right to shape the world to come as their fancies or ideologig 
suggest. Nothing leads straighter to tyranny than the deni 
(implied or direct) that man is a creature—and State, 
Federalisms, and Super-States no less—owing obedience anj 
duty to higher Law and Law-giver. If that is the root of 
bitterness poisoning the Nazi and Bolshevik systems, no le 
it is the evil of vitiating these currently suggested substitute, 
Millions of us—from principle, from intelligence, from historic 
sense, from profound scruple and legitimate instinct—fy 
ever refuse awe, loyalty, love or obedience to such burean. 
cratic conveniences and temporalisms so long as they pitcd 
their tents in a merely anthropocentric, anti-theological o 
non-religious wilderness. “It is becoming an agonisi 
question,” as Berdayev says, “ how to avoid these utopias,” 
which have less room in them for freedom of spirit than the 
mixed, imperfect systems most peoples live under nov, 
They are unprecedentedly less rooted and habitable, traditional 
and appealing, than anything we know. Who will voluntarily 
enter this unhomely housing scheme ? It is not merely that 
the bad—the daemonic and “ dynamic,” as they conceit 
themselves—would walk out of it; but that the good— 
that is, nations with strong spiritual values and individuality, 
with initiative and special responsibilities that will not be 
transferred—could hardly operate it. 

Some gradual movement toward regional federal unions, 
some tentative world-order (as an aim) may come—deviously, 
with patient effort, based upon present friendships and 
affinities, but if so it is surely plain to all but the over-sanguine 
prospectus-drafters that it will come (1) only as an effect and 
accompaniment of a widespread moral conviction due toa 
conversion of spirit, not as a piece of carpentering, a utilitarian 
legal contrivance ; and (2) only with the instrumentality of 
multitudes of men noteworthy not alone for political grasp 
and ability but for personal conscience, and for faith steadied 
upon realities far more stable than the temporal and human; 
and (3) only alongside existing vigorous nationalities, tra- 
ditions and religious world-views, never by their absorption or 
supersession in some cosmopolitan civil service. 

To demand anything more and therefore worse than that 
is to cry for the moon—and a particularly “ cold, fruitless 
moon.” 


The thing would have to be born, not made. Rationalism 


may be as repressive, narrow, and vehement as nationalism. | 


Religion does not cease to be a main influence on events 
among those who reject its claims: it excites the strongest 
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human passions, not merely in its defenders but in its enemies. 
Unbelief in revelation and Christianity has again and again 
been a fanaticism ; it has been a missionary and a persecutor 
by turns. We of to-day have two or three conspicuous 
instances of this truth. As Goethe said, “ the deepest subject 
in the history of mankind, involving many others as sub- 
ordinate, is the conflict between faith and unbelief.’ If the 
Church ceased to declare against any State claiming to be 
god, it would cease to be. 

Moreover (as so many planners forget) the compulsions of 
the State are never enough. They do not go far or deep, as 
Burke so often said ; but leave a whole important moral and 
mental territory to the appropriate agency—religion. In 
addition, a nobler set of human relationships can only come 
by virtue of those who have learned by individual regeneration 
to acknowledge the law of love. This fundamental power, 
again—love—has no use for abstractions (abstractions have 
the appearance of knowledge, but too often hide the want 
of it). It goes beyond the name to the thing. 

Why, then, this old-fashioned exalting of machinery ? 
Our troubles are precisely due to the power of the machine 
having fallen already into the hands of the natural un- 
regenerate man ; not only the violent type, but the machine- 
minded, the social-minded who have no sacred vision beyond 
the human aggregate. Never will man get rid of the need for 
inner moral struggle and for religious backing in that eternal 
effort. ‘‘ Till the end of the world,” said Pascal, ‘‘ we cannot 
sleep.” But the prevalent dead-set for almost self-acting 
systems are a symptom of men’s desire to sleep, to forgo 
the inner stress and wrestle. It is character that counts, 
supremely and all the time. Good men could implement 
a most imperfect system, and make it a boon and a blessing, 
by supplying its defects. Men without that extra moral and 
religious factor in them could not work a “ model” system 
to any satisfying or significant issue. Virtue, and nothing 
else, is the crucial thing—and it is the missing key from many 
of the new blue-prints of a world régime. 

Is it not an adolescent trait to be continually harping on 
exteriors like bureaux, committees, and rules as though these 
were the effectives ? ‘‘ Even the best rules,” as the Pope 
showed in the recent Encyclical, “are doomed to failure 
unless those who govern, and the peoples, are permeated with 
the spirit of goodwill, and the thirst and hunger for justice 
and universal love, the final aim of Christian idealism.” 
Two totalitarian systems have victims who boast about their 
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construction and efficiency ; the claim is dubious, even op 
the lowest grounds, but in any case is secondary: the point 
rather is, the spirit in which they are worked, and that may 
be said (without pharisaism) to be evil. So, in an old phrase, 
“their damnation slumbereth not.’ The Godless will in no 
time be the inhuman, the inhuman will in no long time prove 
to be unloved and ill-served and therefore in some radical 
way inefficient, and the inefficient will at some time collapse 
from within or without. The doom comes full-circle and is not 
to be escaped. And there is something callow and immature 
in trying to put at the head and centre (where God and the 
soul are by rights) an office, a technique of administration, an 
expert clique, an intellectual autocracy. As Newman said, 
living Society must have order, soul, and warmth. Goodness, 
plus goodwill, is the final and chief making or unmaking of 
any society, system, or apparatus. No society will weld, will 
love and interact, revive and renew, nor make good (by 
moral graces) the inevitable defects of all political machineries, 
in the absence of a rather high spiritual and moral tempera. 
ture. In all living organisations, the pulse and blood-stream 
are almost everything. For long-date success, a community 
(even more, if that be possible, than the individual) has to 
have motives to “ hope all things, endure all things ”—“ as 
seeing him who is invisible.” 

R. H. Tawney’s sound recipe, years ago, was “‘ knowledge 
inspired by love ” (and not love confined to our species, but 
going behind phenomena to our Source). Mr. Wells’s appears 
to be just the knowledge: that is, history, biology, and the 
use of the globes. Germany swarms with Herr Doktors who 
are prodigies of all secular ’ologies: has that converted will, 
heart, and imagination ? Plainly, there is no hope in brain 
alone. Brain, like science, is morally a neutral; but open to 
any service. 


Add the worship of mankind (as in Comte’s outmoded 
Positivism) and the situation is as helpless. View men 
naturalistically—from a biological, economic, political slant— 


what is there in them (to any clear mind) liable to affection, | 


veneration, or self-sacrifice? Of course few modem 
rationalisers either do or can view humanity so. An age-long 
‘* atmosphere ” from Christendom has seeped in and coloured 
all. Man wears an aureole for them too, even if the nimbus 
is now derivative and sentimental. But only the Faith of the 
Incarnation made our later humanitarianisms possible. 
Outside of it, they are enthusiasm’s exercises in a void, 
arbitrary uplift, temperamental projection, an act of faith 
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astray. Which is why Rousseauites, arcadians, optimists, 
millenarians, utopographers, and amiable ameliorists and 
apocalyptics are so exposed to shock and disillusions—when 
they are intelligent and permeable by grim experience of 
homo sapiens, the “‘ natural’ man, who is no God, no god, no 
demi-god, not even consistently good by nature—but only a 
capacity for goodness and divinity, on conditions. Without 
this implied feeling about himself, he soon ceases even to 
be a particularly nice animal. Homo sapiens can’t build and 
run a world on fellow-feeling for the Species only. Notoriously, 
such a habit of feeling does not prevent acute antipathies to 
the death within any species, and especially the most varied 
and irritable of all, man. It is a dynamic that won’t work 
alone. Mr. Frederick Harrison used to think or hope other- 
wise—but Comtism and “ the grand being, humanity” is a 
philosophic museum-piece now. On cold empiric, rationalist 
grounds, what right have I to be optimist about mankind ? 
It is pure temperament, and there is more to be said for 
pessimism. If Wells and Shaw are intermittent optimists, 
Bertrand Russell and Aldous Huxley are more like pessimists, 
as were Hardy and Leopardi. 


It is easy on paper or platform to idealise the multitude, 
but it is remote from experience and the critical mind. World- 
scheming is cheap. Cosmopolitanism without neighbourliness, 
intercourse without love, solve nothing but bring more ills 
for solution. Unity even will come not by the most skilfully 
shaped splints worn externally, but by Europe and other 
conscious communities recovering conviction of their spiritual 
mission and origins. Once a year, much of this planet seems 
to swing noiselessly into the true orbit—at Christmas, when 
men overhear the secret we need, and glimpse the things 
which can make humanity valuable and lovable. The in- 
sufficiency of mankind to itself, in any final sense, is not 
chilling news but good news, reminding it of a fulfilling 
environment. (Homer, the Greeks, Cicero—all saw that much, 
and are streets ahead of latter-day sciolists in vision.) The 
first-rate statesmen will widen his politics to include these 
facts: his politics will be a hand-to-mouth business without 
them. The adage that “it’s love that makes the world go 
round’ is the truth if the operative word is deepened to 
comprise more than humanist sentiment. World, nations, 
groups and units are all in the same boat, in that they need 
the nobler, unutilitarian motives, the dedicated spirit, the 
“categorical imperative” which men can neither give nor 
take away, and a reliable sanctuary from the disappointing 
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quality even of those we serve. In a word, the Divine is organic 
to man, who apart from it gradually ceases to be lovable anq 
worth-while. That explains the original definition of Chris. 
tianity in the words—salt, savour, leaven, light, seed, and life, 
It explains why the poet tells us to 

*‘ build broad on the roots of things, 

“ And found it, fearless of flame, flat on the nether springs,” 
Unless we do, we shall fumble, and build the city in vain, for 
it lacks mortar as well as foundation. Derivative, second. 
class motives will not serve. ‘“‘ When nations go on long on 
the temporal, utilitarian hypothesis,” Froude wrote, “ they 
find they have been mistaken; they find it in bankruptcy 
of honour and character, in social disunion. The Maker of this 
world does not permit a society to continue which forgets 
the nobler principles of action. The end may be long in 
coming ; but the nobler principles are meanwhile not pro. 
vided for man by the inductive philosophy.” If the collective 
mind is not habitually braced up to a standard and claim 
superior to pragmatic smooth-running and efficiency, the 
observed sequel is that its subtler bonds relax. When society's 
“heart waxes cold ”’ and faith dims, the currency of conduct 
and aims—of values and sanctions—insensibly deteriorates, 
even where habits and conventions linger on (the “luke. 
warm ”’ Laodicea, the “ base ’’ Corinth, the hard Sparta, the 
stereotyped old civilisations, the fat Nineveh and Tyre, the 
sceptical old Rome, and those “ at ease in Sion ’’). Apparatus 
and fitments (economic, legal and political), however efficient, 
will leave a community only a specimen of the higher zoo- 
logical. It must have hopes anchored away from decays and 
vicissitude, that divine extra marginal something which 
inspires the supererogatory and heroic virtue, going beyond the 
obligatory duty, in belief in a “ Heaven that rejects the 
lore of nicely calculated less or more.” There is the antiseptic— 
the spiritual oxygen and ozone of society which amateurs of 
too many future commonwealths fancy they can dispense 
with, asking mankind instead to breathe its own air in again 
and again. Sociology no more explains man or satisfies him 
than chemistry, economics, physics, or geometry. Politics 
does—if it include his higher nature and its sublime rela- 
tionships. 

All publicists should know ethics and theology: only the 
best do. It saves rulers and planners from the amateurish, 
superficial and failure ; from telling us that salvation is in the 
laboratory, the school of economics, the science museum, 
and the lecture room. WwW. J. Buyrox. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR 
I. WHAT THEY BELIEVED THEN 


Ix the days before Hitler whined, pleaded, cheated and 
murdered his way to power in Germany there were a number 
of Germans who thought and did as they pleased. One of 
these, a man of obscure origin named Weissenberg, founded 
a sect of believers. They believed in cheese. The Weissen- 
berg sect gathered in community villages in South Germany 
and indulged in self-confession. To emphasise their penitence 
they used to anoint the breast freely with strong white cheese 
and sit in silence to endure the strong discomfort that ensued. 
Hitler came, and after disbanding a number of more dangerous 
movements, he turned upon the Weissenberg Sect. Their 
communal villages were dispersed, their movement and prac- 
tices forbidden, and Weissenberg, their prophet, taken into 
custody. The fetiche of plastering the diaphragm with cheese 
was over. It was now to be flung out in military fashion, the 
ight arm raised above the shoulder, and three staccato 
syllables uttered by the mouth. No one was sorry, except 
the prophet himself and several South German farming 
gentlemen who had, I understand, done a brisk trade in 
strong white cheeses. 

We may laugh at these instances of servility and super- 
stition in the Germans. But, as Mr. Churchill said in Parlia- 
ment on June 18th, when certain members urged that his 
more guilty Cabinet colleagues should be thrown out of the 
sledge : “‘ Let each man search his conscience and his speeches 
as I frequently search mine.”’ As we look through the various 
remedies tried by successive arbiters of thought in the govern- 
ments of this country, we find many that smell stronger than 
the strongest white cheese. Let us examine the consciences 
and speeches of some of these men for them. 

Perhaps the strangest panacea which British politicians 
ever helped an alien to clap on to the robust chest of John 
Bull is the so-called “‘ Oxford Group movement” brought 
into this country by an American, Dr. Frank Buchman, in 
1928. Like the Communists and the pacifists, he made a 
special point of trying to spread his faith in the universities, 
Where the young and impressionable are to be found. The 
British press, which was never friendly to this movement, 
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discovered that it was the wealthy and the better born thy 
it tried to gather to it. The “‘ Group ” organised house partig 
and quiet meetings, where the guests, young and old, were x 
liberty to confess their little sins. From Oxford and from }j 
headquarters in a West End hotel, Buchman spread hj 
movement over the British Isles, gathering together th 
repressed, the idle, the wealthy, and the titled, with a magnayj. 
mous sprinkling of working men to show that there was m 
“‘ side’ about it. Buchman, or “ Frankie ” as his devotey 
called this plump, bespectacled alien, spread out his movement 
over Europe and the British Empire. It found least respong 
in big states like Germany, France and Italy. But the smalle 
peoples, self-important from the nominally equal status give 
them by the League of Nations, yet suffering from a consciow. 
ness of their lesser power and obscurity, flocked to thi 
condescending mission like negroes to a dusky Messiah. Th 
would-be active, small and earnest politicians, baronesses and 
business men, hostesses and young students of both sexe 
gathered round it in the Baltic States, Scandinavian countries, 
and Holland. In each country there were even Cabinet 
ministers who would travel to its assemblies whether in 
Europe or America. The borrowed name of ‘‘ Oxford ”’ lentit 
a romance. It flattered, it lent hope. 


Examine its fundamental teaching. Absolute purity, 
honesty, unselfishness and truthfulness were its first personal 
message. Later these slogans were applied to nations instead 
of persons. Although Buchman “ thanked God for Hitler” 
in 1937 as the bulwark against Communism, and English 
members of the Group claimed—before Hitler had invaded 
the Scandinavian countries—that Buchmanism had saved 
those countries from Communism, the “ Group ” never took 
up a definite attitude for or against any country in European 
affairs. Its activities were in the abstract. Even in the British 
Empire they seemed pleasantly vague and adapted thenm- 
selves to local conditions. Thus, although Dr. Foss Westcott, 
Metropolitan of India, and an ardent follower of the Group, 
was able to tell a Group meeting in July, 1935, according to 
the Sketch, of “‘ Englishmen and Indians, formerly bitter 
enemies, finding complete fellowship in the Oxford Group,” 
he was unable to be precise as to what had made them bitter 


enemies. Was it personal or political enmity ? If the latter, | 


did the Englishmen concede to the Indians the justice of their 
political aspirations, or did the latter renounce those asplr- 
ations ? We do not know. 


It was in countries of Protestant religion, particularly the 
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more lazy and long uninvaded Northern states, Holland 
and the British Isles, that this movement had its greatest 
successes in membership and mass meetings. In 1938 we first 
observe its transition from a personal religion into politics, 
when Buchman stated, according to the News Chronicle of 
June 7th, 1938 : 


“ This crisis is fundamentally a moral one, and Britain 
and the world must rearm morally. A wave of absolute 
unselfishness throughout the world would be the end of 
war. . . . There is enough for everyone’s need, but not 
for everyone’s greed.” 


Now we must bear in mind that this seemingly harmless 
statement was made in England by an American, and was 
most widely spread in England by the press. It was spoken 
when our armaments were at a disastrously low level, and a 
European crisis was on the horizon. But the message is 
that we can overcome that crisis by “ rearming morally.” 
To the lazy English mind at that time, it meant that material 
rearmament could wait for a while. We were invited to be 
“absolutely unselfish.” Did that mean that we should give 
up our mandates and Crown Colonies to our neighbour ? 
The last sentence, with its little jingle about need and greed, 
reminds us more than somewhat of the German slogans of 
1938 about the “ haves ” and the “ have-nots,” which helped 
to make all fair-minded Englishmen acutely self-conscious 
about their Empire in that year. Let it be added that such 
statements were not published in the press of Germany at 
the time, that we never heard of Dr. Buchman telling Hitler 
that he must rearm morally first, and that he is not reported 
to have told the German people not to be greedy. The least 
we can say is that such statements were not helpful to this 
country, if not harmful. And in this vein the Group continued 
to work, under a new slogan—Moral Re-Armament. 

There are two stages in the pre-war activities of the 
Oxford Group movement that stand out in sharp relief. One 
is that the Group held an international meeting in Geneva 
between September 2nd and 12th, 1938, just in that month 
when Hitler was secretly mobilising to attack Czechoslovakia. 
The programme of the Group was stated at Geneva to be 
“moral re-armament for every country by training leaders in 
the strategy of changing men and nations.” At this time, 
Mr. Chamberlain’s project of flying to Berchtesgaden was, or 
was meant to be, a Cabinet secret. Under those circumstances, 
this Buchmanite slogan was apposite, to say the least of it. 
We know that Mr. Chamberlain hoped to make a change of 
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mind in Hitler and in the German nation. He had either to 
do that, or by a drastic return to power politics, to range the 
40 Czechoslovak divisions, 60 Polish, 120 French, and Say 
two British against the still inadequate German army of 
120 divisions. He knew that there was profound disagreement 
on Hitler’s policy in the Reich Government itself, and that 
Hitler’s power was by no means unshakable. But if he 
was in any doubt as to what to do, a letter to The Times of 
September 10th may have helped him to make up his mind to 
fly on the 15th. It is too long to quote in full here, but it 
pointed into a rosy Buchmanite future and its gist was 
contained in one sentence : 


“The real need of the day is therefore moral and 
spiritual re-armament.” 


The letter was signed with names universally known in 
British public life. Here they are: Baldwin, Amulree, 
Birdwood, F.M., William Bragg, Clarendon, Cork and 
Orrery, Desborough, Kennet, Lytton, J. W. Mackail, Milne, 
F.M., Sankey, W. D. Ross, Stamp, Stanmore, Trenchard. 
Three days after the Buchmanite meetings ended in Geneva, 
Mr. Chamberlain flew to Berchtesgaden and the last possi- 
bility of a European coalition which could have held Hitler 
crumbled. Again we must point out that it was Britons, 
Danes, Norwegians that the ‘“ Oxford Group” exhorted to 
be unselfish and concentrate on moral re-armament. The 
principles of the Group are forbidden in Germany. It does 
not exist, although the Group has entertained large numbers 
of Germans in London and elsewhere. 

Before we pass on to the second big political rally of the 
Group we must look at our material position at the time that 
Dr. Buchman thought that “the crisis is fundamentally a 
moral one,”’ and Lord Baldwin, whose record in disarmament 
need not be examined here, put his signature to a letter con- 
taining the phrase “the real need of the day is therefore 
moral and spiritual re-armament.” Sir Charles Harington 
was Governor of Gibraltar in September, 1938. Speaking 
to the Royal Empire Society in February, 1939, he said that 
he had asked for gas masks in 1936, and had been told that 
he need not expect them till 1939. He had had four anti- 
aircraft guns with which to defend the Rock from air attack. 
The divisions which even in 1940 were not properly equipped 
for total war, were in a pitiable state of disarray when com- 
pared with the armies of the Continent. Our Navy had to 
eke out its ancient capital ships from station to station, lest 
any one point should be in danger of losing its narrow 
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superiority. “Look back over the last five years,” said 
Mr. Churchill in the debate after Munich, ‘‘ since, that is to 
say, Germany began to rearm openly and seek revenge. If 
we study the history of Rome and Carthage we can under- 
stand what happened and why. It is not difficult to form an 
intelligent view upon the three Punic wars; but if mortal 
catastrophe should overtake the British nation and the 
British Empire, historians a thousand years hence will be 
baffled by the mystery of our affairs.”” They would also be 
baffled to explain the success of the ‘“‘ moral re-armament ” 
sect. 

It might have been thought that if the Munich Agreement 
did not kill the “‘ moral re-armament ”’ slogan, the occupation 
of Prague six months later would. Yet, here again the 
coincidence is remarkable, just when Hitler was secretly 
mobilising to attack the Poles, in July, 1939, the Group 
movement was again holding a great pacifist demonstration, 
this time in Hollywood. In the meantime it had applied to 
become a limited company by licence. It was moved to take 
this step, not by any divine message, but because a woman 
had left some money to “‘ the Oxford Group,” and her relatives 
were contesting the will on the grounds that there was no such 
body in the eyes of the law. Mr. A. P. Herbert, Independent 
Member for Oxford, objected in the House to the misuse of 
the name “‘ Oxford.” 


“ Call it Hitler’s movement,” growled Mr. Gallacher. 


Shortly before becoming the Oxford Group, Ltd., it held its 
World Assembly for Moral Re-armament on July 20th, 1939, 
in Hollywood. Although our desperate need then was guns, 
warships, aeroplanes, at least three British ministers wasted 
money (we hope it was their own) on telegrams to Hollywood 
in support of “‘ Moral Re-armament.” They were Sir Samuel 
Hoare, Sir Kingsley Wood, and Lord Halifax. Numbers of 
ex-ministers and patricians did the same. Did none of them 
see that such a meeting held in the United States would 
naturally encourage isolationism by making isolationists more 
suspicious than ever, and by exhorting our friends in America 
to think first of “‘ moral re-armament’’? There was no one 
in office in Great Britain then who would tell the nation 
plainly, as Disraeli did when the Russians were advancing on 
Constantinople : ‘‘ The British Empire was founded with the 
sword, the gun and the bayonet, and we are resolved to 
maintain it with those weapons.” 

The last chapter is the most sordid. There are some who 
believe that Buchmanism helped to rot Scandinavia for 
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Hitler. But we have only pointed to what is definite 
and we have shown that his religio-political movement 
never did anything in the true interests of this country, 
Buchman left this country shortly before the outbreak of 
war. He left his headquarters at 45, Berkeley Square, where, 
had he been a true friend of Great Britain, he might have 
organised a little practical Christianity, such as canteens for 
soldiers, or caring for the victims of war and Hitlerism. He 
seemed suddenly to lose interest in Europe, and transferred 
his Dynamik to the United States, where he arrived as an 
unwanted umpire taking active interest in labour disputes in 
Western States. Naturally there was publicity about this, 
Oddly enough, it is an old trick of Hitler’s, when he wants 
a nation to mind its own business and leave him alone, to 
point a finger at its labour conditions and at the same time 
aggravate and emphasise those labour difficulties. He has 
done this to Soviet Russia, Czechoslovakia, and France. The 
effect of Buchman’s new campaign was surely to make 
Americans conscious of their own labour difficulties by 
publicising them, while the fact that young Englishmen 
working with him thought that these problems were more 
urgent than their country’s war must have strengthened 
isolationist feelings. John Walters, the American representa. 
tive of the Sunday Pictorial, has something to say about these 
Englishmen and “ Moral Re-armament ”’ : 


“‘ Thousands of miles away from the discomforts and 
anxieties of wartime Britain,’ he writes, “ there is a 
British Expeditionary Force. This B.E.F. is a well-fed, 
smartly tailored, luxuriously housed army of young men. 
Civilians. ... They are waging a very curious but 
comfortable and exclusive war of their own, over here in 
America. This little British army under the smiling, 
suave, loquacious Buchman is not fighting to defend 
British homes against the threat of Nazi aggression. It 
is not telling America about why Britain is fighting. 
It is not letting . . . the American man-in-the-street 
know what you are thinking and feeling about this war. 
At this moment parties of Britons, many of them young, 
are devoting their gifts and energies to teaching the 
Americans how they can peacefully settle their labour 
disputes. At bumper luncheons and other social con- 
fabulations, M.R.A. tries to bring together employers and 


workers, to shake hands and resolve that they will settle | 


their age-old quarrels through Moral Re-armament.” 
Such methods suggest to Americans that their industry 
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js in a mess that must be attended to before everything else. 
The article points out further that Americans are hardly 
encouraged to advocate military aid for the Allies when they 
see able-bodied young Britons lounging about the United 
States. It adds that the Group, in spite of “ absolute 
honesty,” refuses to divulge the names of Englishmen working 
on its American organisation arranging banquets and living 
in expensive hotels. As to salaries, ‘‘ telephone mechanics 

without dinners to send us two dollars from time to time,” 
one of the “‘ Englishmen” explained, adding that a miner’s 
wife “ gladly gave us money she had saved to buy her man a 
tombstone.” How could the Buchmanites bear to take such 
gifts? That is the kind of movement with which our 
politicians have associated names that are not entirely their 
own personal property. 

We have purposely omitted the name of the eminent Civil 
Servant who has patronised this movement, and struck 
only at the taller lilies. It would be possible to draw 
up a list of appalling length of well-known people who earnestly 
believed that the Group was working for the best in the best 
of worlds, when it was “rotting a nation’s fibre” as 
D. H. Lawrence would have said. Their consciences 
should now discomfort them more than the strongest 
of white cheeses. The moral is that some Englishmen, 
when they think that they are being clever, are only 
being very, very stupid, and indulging the worst weak- 
nesses in their character—laziness, optimism, good nature, and 
a confusing of what is right with what is agreeable. Those who 
have taken to heart the lessons to be learned from the losses 
of H.M.S. Rawalpindi, Scotstoun, Carinthia, Vandyke (all 
armed liners doing the work of warships) and the gallant 
men on board ; to be learned from the hardships of the B.E.F. 
in Flanders and in the battle for France, when guns went 
into action with two rounds apiece and men had to fight 
with their fists for lack of ammunition ; those who have learned 
these lessons will hope with us that “‘ moral re-armament ”’ 
has had its coup de grace in this war, which has killed so 
many more useful and beautiful things. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR 
II. A REVOLUTION IN FEEDING 


Ir has been said that real revolutions travel on rubber tyres, 
but during the last few months it is under the clamour of 
war that possibly a momentous revolution is working itself 
into being in the homes of this country. The world at war 
to-day calls upon the housekeeper, as important a worker in 
her way as the maker of munitions, to stand behind the man 
and, by intelligent work in the kitchen, to help him to win 
the war. Not only is it necessary for her to economise in 
food, but also to feed her family adequately, by knowing the 
composition and possibilities of the materials she purchases, 
and the best uses to which they can be put. 

Dietetic standards are no longer what they were fifty 
years ago, and really to change food habits and still maintain 
the bodily health and strength of the individual—more than 
ever to-day a national asset—a revolution in feeding must 
be carried out with due thought and understanding, and in 
no haphazard way. A certain amount of foodstuffs is abso. 
lutely essential to life and health, and in eliminating one 
article of food we must be able to replace it with another 
that, from a nutritive point of view, is as valuable as the 
article replaced. This can be done if the constituents of food 
are rightly understood. If war conditions succeed in creating 
a revolution of this kind, they will make us a more economical 
and healthy, and eventually, a richer people. 

The value, for instance, of cheese as a body-building 
material, and one that can be used as a partial substitute for 
meat is becoming universally recognised. It is very nutritious 
—one pound of good cheese being claimed as being equal in 
nutritive value to two pounds of meat. Its addition in grated 
form to hot soup—a method widely used by Continental cooks 
—is to be recommended. It adds food value, and the hot 
soup dissolves it at once, thereby making it easily digested 
and, therefore, more nourishing. The use of potatoes and 
oatmeal in bread, pastry, cakes, etc., and the choice of such 
fish as herrings and others of oily nature, will supply fat and 
give good nourishment. Saving of sugar may be effected in 
various ways. Honey and dried fruits make excellent sub- 
stitutes for sugar in many mixtures. 
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PULPING FRUIT 

It is likely that fruits will ripen early this season, and 
many housekeepers lament the rationing of sugar, fearing 
that fruits intended for jam will be wasted. Bottling of fruit 
in water can, of course, be carried out, but where this is not 
desired there is the method of pulping, by means of which 
not a single fruit need be wasted. Properly pulped, fruit can 
be kept for making pies, flans, fruit moulds, etc., or converted 
into jam later on when sugar is more easily available. The 
following way of doing the work calls for little equipment. 


THE SIMPLEST Way OF PULPING 


Have fruit that is fully but not over-ripe ; put it into a 
preserving pan and heat very gently, stirring it occasionally, 
until sufficient juice has been drawn from the fruit to prevent 
burning. Then increase the heat—still stirring—until the 
fruit boils, and let it boil for an hour. It should not be 
allowed to go off the boil during that time, and it should boil 
evenly, the entire surface being covered with bubbles. 

Meanwhile prepare some glass jars, having them perfectly 
clean and free from dust and well warmed. Turn them 
upside down. They must now be filled with sulphur fumes in 
this way. Put some sulphur in an iron spoon and light it 
with a match. Slip the smoking spoon under each jar in 
turn, keeping it there until the glass is opaque. Turn up the 
jars, one at a time, and fill with the boiling pulp ; fumigate 
the top by waving the sulphur spoon across it, and then tie 
down quickly with a parchment cover, and brush over this and 
down the sides of the cover with quick-drying gum or melted 
wax. Finish off one jar before filling the next, and keep the 
pulp boiling in the intervals. 


POTATOES 


“The finest food the earth produces”’ they have been 
called, yet amid the many things which modern amenities 
have placed in the housewife’s hands, potatoes have up to 
now scarcely had fair play. Home-grown supplies are now 
ready, and how delicious is a dish of new potatoes when 
cooked in the following way : 

First put them into a bowl of cold salted water for about 
ten minutes and the skins will come off easily. Put them 
when skinned into a saucepan of boiling water to which a 
lump of sugar—this will help them to remain firm during 
boiling—a teaspoonful of salt, and a teaspoonful of vinegar 
have been added. Boil for about fifteen minutes and then 
strain. Put them into a steamer with a few pieces of mint on 
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top; cover them and steam until tender. Do not boil the 
mint with the potatoes ; it tends to destroy their good colour, 


Potato TEA CAKES 

When older and more floury, potatoes make excellent 
tea-cakes. Rub two ounces of cooked and mashed potatoes, 
and one and a half ounces of fat, into half a pound of flour, 
Add a pinch of salt, a teaspoonful of baking-powder, and 
enough milk to make a light dough. Roll out to half-inch 
thickness and stamp into rounds. Bake in a quick oven, 
Split, butter, and serve hot. 


Potato Pastry 
Well mash six ounces of freshly boiled potatoes ; add a 
saltspoonful of salt, two ounces of flour, and rub in half an 
ounce of margarine. If the potatoes are of a dry kind, bind 
these ingredients with a little milk or water. Roll out and use. 
The pastry will not crack readily if the potatoes are used 
while still warm. 


PoTATO AND APPLE PUDDING 

Potatoes help to make many dishes, savoury and sweet. 
Among the latter this pudding is to be recommended. 

Peel and cut up a pound of apples and stew them with a 
very little water, and honey to sweeten, until tender ; then 
rub them through a sieve. Have half a pound of cooked 
potatoes mashed finely and add them to the apple purée. 
Mix in half an ounce of warmed margarine, a beaten egg, and 
the grated rind of a lemon. Put the mixture into a greased 
pie-dish and bake in a moderate oven. 


EcoNoMIcAL Pastry 

Oatmeal, which contains in itself an amount of fat, is 
useful as an economiser of other fat. With three ounces of 
flour mix three ounces of oatmeal and three ounces of freshly 
mashed potato. Rub in two ounces of margarine and add a 
saltspoonful of salt and a small teaspoonful of baking powder. 
A little cold water will be needed to form these into a smooth 
dough. 

A fatless pastry for savouries may be made by mixing 
eight ounces of mashed potato, four ounces of cooked butter 
beans—put through a sieve—one ounce of flour, pepper, salt 
and cayenne to season, and a very little milk to bind these 
ingredients. 


Avucust VEGETABLES 
Make all possible use of fresh vegetables this month. 
Lettuce cooked as a vegetable is exceedingly good, and when 
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somewhat too old to use as a salad they are excellent braised 
in this way. ‘Trim away any discoloured leaves and a small 
iece of the stalk—not too much, as the leaves must be held 
together. Wash them in cold water and then put them into a 
sucepan of boiling water that is slightly salted and allow 
them to cook for five or six minutes—rather longer if the 
lettuces are no longer tender—to soften them slightly. Then 
lift them out and again put them into cold water for a minute ; 
ress out the water and cut them in halves, lengthwise. 
Season the pieces with pepper, salt and, if liked, a little grated 
nutmeg. 

Cut a carrot and an onion in thin slices ; put them into a 
saucepan with a few scraps of fat bacon. Lay the lettuces on 
top and place the pan over the fire until the contents begin 
to brown slightly. Then add a little good gravy or stock— 
rather on the fat side—cover with greased paper, and finish 
cooking in the oven until the lettuces are tender. This will 
take from half to three-quarters of an hour. 


FRIED VEGETABLE MARROW 

When young, vegetable marrow gains much in flavour by 
being fried. Choose a smali, fresh marrow ; wash and peel 
it, keeping it whole. Then cut it across in slices about half 
an inch in thickness, and with a small cutter stamp out the 
seeds. Sprinkle them with salt and on them squeeze a little 
lemon juice ; cover with another plate and let them stand 
foran hour. Then drain off all water and dry the rings of 
marrow on a cloth. Coat them with flour and fry them 
brown in hot fat. Send them to table garnished with slices 
of lemon. 

These are only a few examples of the way in which war 
conditions may so be used as to be beneficial to the house- 
keeper. The greatest incentive to efficiency in any matter is 
necessity, and the knowledge of just what food is necessary 
for the development and nutrition of the family, and the 
possibilities of such food as is available, will be of the greatest 
value to all of us, both now and in the future. 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE WAR 
Ill. WAR COMES TO LITTLE DIDLINGTON 


June 20 

The unbelievable news from France continues. That nobk 
country has been swung into the Axis by a base intrigue, 
coming after a very heavy military defeat. Nothing like this 
has ever happened in modern history. 

I can’t write the full adventures of my nephew Henry, 
who went with his Chief to France to see what could be don 
to stem the rot in the French Government. They went by 
plane. Paris was being evacuated. They flew in pursuit of 
ministers and soldiers. I must leave out the adventures 
Henry’s Chief had with French Ministers and Generals. He 
went after them by car and by plane. The cars couldn’t get 
along the roads, and the planes were often unprocurable. 
When he reached the men he was looking for it wa 
pretty grim. ‘‘ You wouldn’t know X. if you saw him 
now, Aunt Susan,” said Henry. “ He is a little old wizened 
man, who can hardly be civil. Our old pleasant, interesting 
acquaintance has simply disappeared. I couldn’t believe my 
eyes.” Henry’s task was to take care of the very distinguished 
man he is attached to, but as there were no creature comforts 
anywhere the two shared the discomforts, sleeping, on one 
occasion, like other refugees, on the dining-room floor of a 
kind French avocat, who took them into his already over. 
crowded house. On this occasion they had arrived by road 
at 2 a.m. in a town which seemed deserted. The Prefect had 
gone, the hotels were boarded up and deserted, there were no 
lights anywhere, and the place publique was empty of life, 
save for two British privates sitting on a seat. Henry’s Chief 
went up to them. ‘‘ Where are we?” they asked. Ther 
simple story was that their regiment, a very famous one, 
had been cut to pieces, an officer had told them to get on to 
a lorry and to drive. They had driven until the lorry had 
broken down. They were starving and dead tired but quite 
cheerful. Henry’s Chief rose to the occasion. He knocked up 
a whole row of houses until a door was opened, and he per- 
suaded the owners to give the soldiers a bed. ‘‘ We only 
have one,” said Madame. The grateful troopers tumbled 
into it whilst Henry and his master retired to knock up 
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another street to find themselves a lodging. When 8 o’clock 
came they went in pursuit of the two soldiers, and 
found them looking as smart and well groomed as on 
parade, and they took them to a flying corps unit 
near by. Henry, who is young, told the men who it was that 
rescued them, hoping they would be rather impressed, but 
the Tommies took the advent of a Cabinet Minister in their 
lives as calmly as everything else that had happened to them. 
That Providence should reach them at 2 a.m. in a deserted 
town in Central France seemed to them all in the order of 
the day. That it should be just that one man meant no more 
to them than any other event. If he hadn’t turned up some- 
thing else would. What wonderful people! 


June 29 

We had a meeting in Little Didlington this evening, a 
Ministry of Information meeting, no less, with Colonel Blore 
in the chair. Strangely enough it was held in a sort of “ no- 
man’s-land ’’ without seating accommodation, the Ministry 
not having consulted any of the local inhabitants as to what 
todo. Colonel Blore in an aside said, ‘“‘ The first I knew of it 
was when placards with Little Didlington on them were sent 
to me to post up. I pointed out that we had been 
asked not to placard names of places, so the Ministry said 
‘Paste strips of paper over the names.’ I told them that 
8 p.m. on a Saturday in June was the worst time for us, 
owing to cricket and hay-making; however, there it is.” 

The speaker billed was a lady. I must own that I went 
to the meeting because I knew she had roused the fury of 
Hurstmoor by her combination of gloom and patronage last 
week. When the hour came, or rather when the church clock 
told us we had been waiting 15 minutes, a car drove up with a 
young man in it. He announced that the defeatist lady had 
taken to her bed and that he had been sent in her place. 
He was the usual type of north country street-corner speaker. 
I should judge a Communist, or something like it. He took 
the trouble to tell us that we were not fighting for the Empire— 
“all that sort of thing ” was over. 

His speech might have been useful addressed to Pacifists, 
Socialists or Conchies, but to us, who are country people 
connected with the fighting services and “in the war” up 
to our necks, it was a waste of energy. I don’t think it did 
much harm. ‘“ Poor young man, what an inferiority complex 
he has,” said Lady Triskett, after the speaker had told us 
for the fourth time that he was not of our class. After the 
meeting questions were asked for. The only one I wanted to 
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ask was why he wasn’t serving his country, but that woul 
have been rude. He was a well-meaning young man accordi 
to his rather dim lights, but he was mistaken about our clay, 
There were many working-class people in his audience, an 
there would have been more had there not been a war, which 
has taken our young men away; and had the meeting not 
been on a Saturday in June when our old men were hay. 
making and our village shops busy. 

July 3 

War has come to Little Didlington! This morning 
about eleven I heard five or six bangs. ‘‘ Gunfire,” I said ty 
myself. I was wrong. The noise was made by bombs dropped 
in fields nearby, and on a village shop. There was the sound 
of machine gunfire as well. I can’t describe the pleasure it 
gave the inhabitants of this rustic district to think that 
they were “in it,” that they were sharing, along with Tom, 
George and Bill, the perils of war. I don’t say they would 
have been so happy had anyone been hurt, but no one was 
hurt, not even the man who was machine-gunned just outside 
the village. “I lay in the ditch,” he said simply, “ an’ ] 
don’t see ow they missed me.”’ But old Mr. Boob summed 
up the general feeling of indignation against the Germans, 
“When I see that plane,” he said, “up in the sky adoin’ 
what it liked, I fair choked, I did, I were that angry.” We 
like to think that our German plane was one of those brought 
down to-day, and the probability is that it was. We had no 
air raid warning. A great mercy, for the warnings are very 
interrupting, and as the planes travel too fast for one to get 
to cover they are no good. 

One amusing and very natural trait appeared. Everyone 
but me saw the plane, everyone saw the bombs fall, and there 
must have been not five or six bombs, as we thought, but at 
least 50 or 60! The fields were said to be dotted with craters 
(which have since, curiously enough, disappeared). They were 
all within a radius of three miles from here. 

July 4 

I find I have said very little in these notes of the local 
war activities. They are manifold and do not differ from 
what is going on all over England. We have nurses, first aid 
posts, an excellent ambulance fitted with everything required 
even for major operations. We have Local Defence Volunteers, 
and, above all, observer groups with searchlights. These 
are coming into their own. They have been on duty since 
last September. They endured all the rigours of last winter, 
and now, after their long wait, they are on very active service. 
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It is thrilling to see the long pencils of light searching the sky, 
crossing each other, concentrating on one point, holding it, 
and then sweeping away. 

But the men on the searchlights are Regulars, and what 
interests us most in the countryside are the local services of 
our own men. All the elderly men who are worth anything 
are in the Local Defence Volunteers, and they are well led 
and active. A few nights ago they got some real soldiers to 
come and play a game with them. The Regulars were to be 

achutists and were to pounce out upon the L.D.V. from 
behind hedges and round corners. The volunteers were to 
try to find them. Everyone enjoyed this novel form of Pounce 
Peggy very much, especially the side that won—the Regulars. 
Next time I don’t think they will score. Colonel Blore is 
on his metal, and he means to be on top. 

Last night the L.D.V. thought up another game. They 
decided to see how many cars they could steal, and they got 
nine unguarded vehicles just in the immediate neighbourhood 
and took them to the local police station, where Sergeant 
Pilditch took care of them and undertook to call up the owners 
in the morning and to reprimand them for their carelessness. 

What is evident is that the neighbourhood thoroughly 
enjoys all these activities, and the slight element of lawlessness 
introduced by such exercises as car stealing gives them great 
zest. The old boys who can play these high jinks are now 
reconciled to not being in the Army, and I have no doubt it 
is the same everywhere else. I saw a very distinguished 
soldierly man guarding the sandbags at the end of the Mall 
the other day. He had four rows of medal ribbons and looked 
like a Field-Marshal. He was not having such an amusing 
time as our men. I don’t suppose he has a chance of stealing 
cars or playing Pounce Peggy. 

July 6 
When the local paper came I felt a pang of sympathy for 
the editor. Such news, such stories, and no publication possible. 

Yesterday we heard of the dreadful unnatural battle at 
Oran. Details have come through to-day. What a tragic 
dilemma for the French sailors. What a terrible order to them 
to fight. I suppose this was direct from Hitler. Any other 
man alive would have said “ scuttle,” but in what durance is 
the Bordeaux Government that it consents to be his mouth- 
piece ? And Pétain, once the “ hero of Verdun,” now sunk 
to be the ‘‘ Fuhrer of the French,” what of him ? He might 
have emulated Schuschnigg, but he has chosen Hacha as his 
model. 
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July 9 

There is a bare ridge of down in the middle west. Whe 
you are on it you look to the distant hills of Wales on op 
side, and up to the heart of England on the other. I hay 
been staying there for the week-end with my nephew He 
and his wife—that is, I have been staying with her, for he 
only came and looked at us on Saturday. In their house a} 
the top of the ridge I had all the kingdom at my feet. | 
was a lovely contrast to this sheltered fold in the hills iy 
which I generally live, and the life was amusingly different, 
all full of girls doing guide work and ardent young women 
with revolvers—how dangerous—and talk of personal self. 
defence. 

My niece has never been domestic. Housekeeping dogs 
not bother her because she never thinks about it at all, 
and food does not trouble her because she does not notice it, 
therefore I was thrilled when I found a typed sheet of foolscap 
with Recipe written on it in capital letters. I seized my 
spectacles, being the sort of woman who cannot resist a new 
recipe, and found it was a Recipe for a Molotoff Cocktail, 
followed by a lurid account of what you can do with a bottle 
and various mixtures, and, having prepared the deadly engine, 
how you throw it! “ Really,” I thought, “if these young 
women are going to walk about carrying bottles of explosives, 
and armed with pistols they do not know how to use, life in 
England will become excessively dangerous!’’ But it was 
a very amusing change, the pistols being, as yet, unloaded, 
and the Molotoff Cocktails unmade. 

When Henry did appear it was to tell us that the Germans 
were giving out that Der Tag was to be July 10—to-morrow 
in fact. He did not believe it. He said he thought they were 
talking too much and that France was in too great a state of 
chaos for them to be able to use it as a base so soon, but that 
next week, beginning July 15, was a possibility. After 
hearing that I felt I had perhaps better get home. 
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KENYA’S VALUE TO THE EMPIRE 


Tae geographical position of Kenya in relation to the present 
situation must be of paramount importance from a military 

int of view. Kenya is the nearest British Colony to the 
military forces concentrated in the Middle East, where food- 
stuffs, such as mutton, beef, wheat, barley, oats, vegetables, 
coffee, tea and pig products can be grown in large quantities 
for the purpose of maintaining this army in the field. 
Provisions are not the only contribution that the Colony can 
make towards maintaining these forces ; flax, wool, sisal and 
hides are produced, and these items can be considerably 
increased if the necessary fillip is given to these important 
industries. 

To-day the Kenya producers are faced with ever-increasing 
production costs, with no corresponding increase in price 
paid to them for their products. This state of affairs, coming 
on top of two years’ drought and locust infestation, spells 
ruin for the farmer. Such a situation can mean only one 
thing—a decline in the rate of essential production. Large 
numbers of troops have been sent from Australia and New 
Zealand, to the Near East. Doubtless it is a matter 
of political expediency that these troops should draw the 
greater part of their supplies from their Homelands : judged 
from this aspect, such a policy is sound. From the economic 
and naval viewpoint such an argument is ridiculous. A 
glance at the map will show the force of this contention. 
Shipping space is at a premium. The loss of the French 
Alliance means the loss of convoy power. Goods delivered to 
the forces in the Middle East are off-loaded between Port 
Sudan and Haifa. A ship sailing from Mombasa in Kenya 
could make four to six journeys, as against one from the 
Antipodes. 

Kenya is willing and anxious to take her share in this 
trade, but, little has been done to foster this ambition. Trade 
to the Middle East is the Colony’s natural outlet. If she 
shows her value now, it should not be difficult for her to 
maintain her hold after the war. The idea that Kenya 
should be allowed to benefit at the expense of Australia and 
New Zealand does not arise. Large markets, where foreign 
currency should prove an alluring inducement, which Kenya, 
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owing to her geographical position, cannot touch, shou 
compensate them for any loss of trade in this new market, 
and the fact that their men will be fed is of importance, 
In common with the rest of the Colonial Empire, Keny, 
welcomed the generous gift of £50 millions for the development 
of Britain’s overseas possessions. But among the settle 
population some doubts were expressed as to whether such 
moneys as may be allotted to the Colony will be used in, 
manner best calculated to insure the maximum effort bei 
made to insure the welfare of all races. It is felt that, unde 
the existing Constitution—a Legislative Council in which the 
Government holds a permanent majority over the unofficial 
members and where Government members have to vote a 
ordered—the manner in which the money will be spent may 
be dictated by the Colonial Office, six thousand miles away. 
Many are of the opinion that unnecessary sums may be spent 
on the salaries of imported technical advisers and attendant 
Commissions. This £50 millions has been described as 
generous gift at such a time as the present when ever 
penny is required for maintaining the war effort. The 
gift is generous and, at the same time, it should provea 
most sound and astute investment, provided that the popula. 
tions of the colonies are allowed a reasonably free hand in 
expending the money to their own and, as a natural corollary, 
the peoples of the United Kingdom’s best advantage. Wisely 
spent, this sum should bring a very handsome return. 


At the time of writing the sum that may be allotted fo 
Kenya’s development is not known. Whatever sum i 
eventually presented, the following items require urgent 
consideration : agriculture, communications, education, medi- 
cal services, afforestation and a geological survey. Kenya 
is primarily dependent on agriculture, so that a sound policy 
for land conservation and the prevention of erosion is of 
great importance. At the present time there is far to 
much land mining, both in the areas set aside for European 
settlement and in the Native Reserves. This is partly due 
to ignorance and the scramble for easy money; but the 
Government policy in the European areas, where land is held 
on long leases from the Crown, is largely to blame. These 
leases provide for the progressive development of the land 
and lay down a schedule of improvements to be carried out. 
So far, so good. Unfortunately the Government has seen fit 
to adopt an attitude of laissez faire towards their tenants. 
Much land has been allowed to lie idle, either in the hands of 
few wealthy absentees, or in the hands of speculators, 
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This state of affairs is a definite hardship to the majority of 
settlers who are working farmers and is one of the primary 
causes for the prevention of increased settlement and develop- 
ment. Government has frequently reiterated that it is its 
intention to foster and encourage European settlement. The 
remedy lies in the Government’s hands by enforcing the terms 
of the leases and throwing idle land open to those who will 
work it profitably. At the same time, a clause might well be 
inserted in these leases—as is the case between landlord and 
tenant at Home—to insure that the land is kept in a proper 
state of fertility, that reafforestation is carried out, and that, 
where necessary, anti-erosion measures are undertaken by 
the tenant. 

Recently Government made an inquiry and sent out a 
questionnaire on freehold titles for land now held under lease 
fom the Crown. At first glance, such a scheme appears 
admirable, and seems as though it might encourage settle- 
ment. On the other hand, the threat of a land tax was 
embodied in the questionnaire. One has only to regard 
the plight of the freehold owners in the United Kingdom, 
Australia and New Zealand to beware of the pitfalls 
that lie ahead. As an alternative, a land rental fixed 
for all time and payable to the governing body should 
give an adequate sense of security to the settler and encourage 
newcomers from overseas. In this instance measures would 
have to be imposed to ensure the proper maintenance and 
development of the land. No development can be accomp- 
lished without adequate communications. During the last 
twenty years a great deal has been accomplished in this 
respect, but the money expended by the Government Depart- 
ment concerned is not commensurate with the results 
obtained ; to put it bluntly, the Department is not run on 
business lines. With businesslike development of com- 
munications, principally roads, not only would primary 
industries benefit, but the tourist traffic could be greatly 
increased, with consequent benefit to the Colony. The scope 
for such a trade in a country such as Kenya, which can offer 
every imaginable type of scenery, with wild life and sport 
included, is considerable. 


If the future of all races in Kenya is to be assured a wise 
policy for education must be evolved. There is folly in 
attempting to do too much, too quickly for the indigenous 
natives. The recent report issued by the Postal Depart- 
ment gives proof that the native, although he may be 
educated to the required standard, is not yet sufficiently 
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reliable to hold positions of responsibility. There is yy 
doubt that Europeans should be given the benefit of 
higher education, nor that Natives of outstanding ability, and, 
judging by statistics, these are few, should be given thei 
opportunity ; but it must be remembered that the Africap 
draws his health, wealth and happiness from the soil anq 
the essential crafts associated with it, therefore let him he 
helped to make the best of the materials he understands, 
The Medical Department has made great strides, though 
it seems that more might be done in conjunction with 
the Education and Agricultural Departments. Beyond the 
fact that gold is an ever-increasing industry, comparatively 
little is known concerning the mineral resources of the Colony, 
As there is every possibility that minerals will play an impor. 
tant role in the future development of Kenya, a ful 
investigation into possible resources is of paramount impor. 
tance. When and if these minerals, including oil, ar 
discovered, care must be taken to ensure that this wealth 
does not remain hidden deep in the pockets of wealthy 
combines, the interests of which might be adversely affected 
by the working of these assets. 

The welfare of all countries depends on the preservation 
and development of forests and water supplies. The Fores 
Department of Kenya is greatly understaffed, with the result 
that it is impossible to maintain the existing forests in a proper 
state of productivity. Forests are the nurseries of ow 
rainfall and rivers ; without these two dependant essential 
the land withers and dies. 

The future of Kenya lies in self-government, the destiny 
that every British colony has the right to expect. With this 
goal before them the Kenya settlers are doing their utmost 
in the fighting forces and on the land to ensure victory fa 
the Empire: situated as the Colony is at present, little can 
be done to obtain markets that will assure the success of the 
Colony’s effort unless the Colonial Office is prepared to fulfil 


its obligations as trustee and see that Kenya is given he} 


chance. When the Colony attains self-government, a great 
deal can be learned from the splendid example of Southem 
Rhodesia. In the new world that will be born after the 
present war Kenya has a great destiny in which she will not 
be alone. We hope for a future in which the Central and 
East African Colonies—Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, 
Kenya, Nyassaland, Tanganyika and Uganda—will be linked 
together in a new and powerful British Dominion. 


C. T. Topp. 


WAR AND WILD LIFE * 


Wuite war transforms the lives of whole nations and grave 
economic disturbances persist for decades after arms have 
been laid aside, wild life as a whole remains little affected, 
even in the countries of conflict. To this broad generalization 
there are two kinds of exceptions. Certain species may, 
because of particular circumstances, suffer or benefit con- 
siderably from war. And individual animals in the battle 
or base areas may be accidentally involved in ways which 
are either genuinely instructive and significant or have at 
least an outstanding news interest. Thus, as examples of 
the former exceptions, the war of 1914-18 probably saved the 
Scottish wild cat from extinction, and the same war provided 
perfect conditions for a terrific plague of mice in Australia. 
As an example of a news anecdote it may be recalled that a 
high-flying buzzard once caused great alarm on the Western 
Front. This broad division having been made, wild life can 
best be considered in three main categories: mammals, 
birds, and insects and fishes. 

It is patent that any species of animal whose numbers 
are deliberately controlled by Man will probably be affected 
by the suspension of Man’s control. Up to 1914, the true 
wild cat of the Scottish Highlands had been trapped and shot 
so that the complete extirpation of the species in the near 
future seemed to be assured. Then came the war: keepers 
enlisted or were conscripted; and when they returned in 
1919 they found the wild cat to be relatively numerous. 
Since then, wild life has come to be better appreciated, and 
Felis sylvestris has not again been treated quite so hardly, 
the reprieve of 1914-18 came just in time. 

In France, as soon as keepers were called up, wild swine 
were free to multiply without check. Being at the beginning 
much more plentiful than wild cats, and by nature much 
more prolific, they soon became a serious pest. When at 
length the French Government took action no fewer than 
40,000 wild boars were killed. There was a comparable wild 
boar plague in parts of Spain during the recent civil war, 
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because of the absence of men and/or the confiscation of 
firearms. 

In what was pre-war (1914) Russia hostilities had a most 
unfortunate zoological effect. The numbers of wisent, the 
true European bison (which is very closely related to the 
so-called buffalo of America), were already small, and by 
the time the war was over it was found that most had been 
transmuted into beef. The tiny surviving remnants of the 
species were, however, collected and conserved with great 
care, and there were hopes that the wisent had been saved, 
Last year came the German attack on Poland: whether the 
species can survive this new example of human madness is 
doubtful, for the specimens in “ zoos” (Woburn, Amsterdam 
and Stockholm) are probably too few and too closely related 
to ensure the perpetuation of the race in its purity. 


In certain parts of Europe the numbers of elk and red 
deer were much reduced between 1914 and 1918. The 
killing of animals either for food or to save food in hard times 
is almost inevitable. For instance, in the Civil War of the 
sixteen-forties Great Britain lost not only many herds of park 
deer but also most of her wild white cattle. During the 
present conflict, many deer have been shot at Chillingham 
in order that the available feeding grounds may be kept for 
the famous herd of wild white cattle at that particular 
place. In other areas—Ashdown Forest, for example— 
special measures have been taken against the deer which 
raid the farmers’ crops. It has been claimed that one deer 
will, because of its picksome and destructive methods of 
feeding, do as much damage as 500 rabbits; but that is 
probably an exaggeration. In Scotland a special Conm- 
missioner for Deer Control (Mr. Frank Wallace) has been 
appointed, and abnormal numbers of deer have been killed. 
Venison, which is not a popular meat in Britain, has been 
boosted, and the novelty of venison sausages has appeared in 
some places. (To Mr. Frank Wallace I am indebted for the 
information that, in 1850, between 600 and 700 stags were 
killed in Scotland. Conservation became the rule and in 
1896 the Highlands yielded 4,000. By 1913 the figure had 
risen to between 6,000 and 7,000, which is probably about 
the average for recent years also.) 


Martens, polecats, badgers, foxes and rats all multiplied 
in Britain during the war of 1914-18, and, because there is 
now rather less fox-hunting, a special eye is being kept upon 
foxes during this spring, and some shooting of foxes has been 
ordered. In France, rats became almost a major curse during 
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the last war: cats were kept in the trenches and terriers 
were sent by the truckload to the worst infested areas, but 
the accumulation of stores in places where they could not be 
proofed, and the ghastly supply of other fare in No Man’s 
Land, meant that the rats could feed anywhere, and measures 
taken against them were at best palliative. 

In Britain, rabbits held their own, despite the fact that a 

rice of 5s. a couple made rabbit-trapping more profitable 
than it had ever been before. Wild rabbits are yet an 
uneconomical source of food: the damage they do is out of 
all proportion to the meat they provide. . Accordingly, the 
new law enabling local authorities to take action against 
people who harbour rabbits in woods and other places, whence 
they come out to feed on some other man’s lands, is likely 
to be used. 

In Australia, the assembly of enormous quantities of grain 
(for the most part in paper bags!) at inland depots and on 
docks provided perfect conditions for a mouse-plague which 
was perhaps unprecedented in its proportions and gravity. 
Yet the mouse-disease which checked the plague was not 
wholly welcome, since there was fairly good evidence that 
it was transmissible, in various forms, to both human beings 
and horses. A bad mouse plague is an affliction only a few 
degrees less grave than that which befell Sennacherib, when 
innumerable voles caused defeat by coming in the night and 
gnawing away the quivers, arrows and bowstrings of his 
archers. 

During the present war no declines of mammalian life 
have so far been reported, but as the conflict has not yet 
(at the moment of writing) covered a breeding season no 
result could be expected. In Finland, many bears are said 
to have been killed for their meat by the ill-fed Russian 
troops, and it is thought that in some areas foxes have 
probably given place to wolves. The stock of foxes in 
certain parts of Finland had, incidentally, been strengthened 
with infusions of Canadian and Russian strains in the interests 
of the trapping industry. The Finns were fortunately able 
weeks before their submission to drive more than 10,000 
reindeer—constituting a notable store of meat and leather— 
to the Swedish frontier. 

Of the present war’s probable effects on wild life, perhaps 
the most serious relates to seals and whales, the slaughter 
of which will be intensified because of the demand for fat, 
oils, leather and other products. The prospect for whales, 
in particular, is grim. Within the present century the whale 
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population of the world has been catastrophically reduced 
and, when negotiations to limit whale-killing so that no 
species should be extirpated were in progress two or three 
years ago, governments and whale-killers did not welcome 
restrictions. That was in time of peace. Now that war has 
come and the demand for and prices of whale products are 
enhanced, it seems likely that the whales will be hunted down 
with even less consideration than before. Should the war 
be prolonged, another two or three species may well have 
been rendered nearly or quite extinct. Whale oil is used for 
making margarine and soap, for both the finest and the 
heavier lubricants, and for burning too. An adult blue whale 
will yield over 20 tons of oil. Further, whale meat is valued 
as a food not only at whaling stations, where it is eaten fresh, 
but also in distant markets, for which it is canned and frozen 
in vast quantities. A fifty-feet-long whale will yield 24 tons 
of good meat, fit for human consumption. It should perhaps 
be added that immature whales provide the best meat, but 
adults yield the most oil. 


Despite the fact that no blue whales less than 70 feet 
long can legally be killed, and no fin whales less than 55 
feet long, and that these restrictions are thought to be 
observed, yet it is known that the majority of the catch of 
these great species consist of immature whales which have 
never bred. (A blue whale measures from 78 or 80 feet to 
95 or over, when adult.) In short, whalers are following the 
example of the man who killed the goose that laid the golden 
eggs. When the blue and fin whales have been virtually 
extirpated (as other species, whose taking is now completely 
prohibited, have been before them) the attacks on humpback 
and sei whales will be increased, and then the sperm whales 
will doubtless be wiped out, until the whaling industry has 
accomplished its own suicide. 

It would not be true to say that the war of 1914-18 saved 
the golden eagle of Scotland, as it probably saved the wild 
cat, for Aquila chrysetus, though rare, was not on the verge 
of extinction. But Scottish naturalists have estimated that 
there were in 1919 ten golden eagles in the Highlands for 
every one that existed in 1914. Even if this be an exaggera- 
tion, it is safe to say that the birds multiplied. In England, 
kingfishers and probably herons also benefited in much the 
same way, and even in the farthest corners of the world 
birds of fine plumage, normally killed so that their feathers 
might be used as milliners’ decorations, enjoyed a respite. 


It was suggested that the great increase of magpies in 
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land was due to an influx from North-eastern France, 
whence the birds had probably been driven by bombardment 
and other disturbances. That explanation is possible (both 
magpies and jays do migrate overseas), but it must be 
remembered that the already-mentioned withdrawal of game- 
keepers left humble “ vermin ” as well as golden eagles free 
to increase in Britain. 

The irruption of Austrian troops into Northern Italy may 
well have had a direct effect upon the warbler population of 
some other countries, since the invaders destroyed many of 
the “roccolos” or hornbeam bush-decoys in which the 
warbler-eating Italians used to take any small migrants they 
could catch. In this connection it may be recalled that 
certain ornithologists in Northern England attributed the 
shortage of warblers in the summer of 1936 to Mussolini’s 
action in suspending bird-protection orders in the interests 
of Italian national food production, during the sanctions 
episode of the Italo-Ethiopian war ; but they were probably 
mistaken. Most warblers passing through Italy go to Central 
and Northern Europe. Britain’s immigrant warblers travel 
via the Iberian Peninsula and Western France. It should 
be added that, when great numbers of wild geese appeared 
in England in March, 1917, a special order to allow shooting 
of the birds a month out of season was granted, as wild geese 
are good food. The extension, this present year, of the 
pheasant and partridge shooting season was for another 
reason: there had been so little shooting during the winter 
that breeding stocks surviving on February 1 were far too 
large. 

In 1916-17-18 there was an ill-considered and irresponsible 
campaign in a section of the gutter press in favour of killing 
small birds indiscriminately, partly because they ate human 
food and partly so that they might themselves be eaten. 
The economic value of birds as pest-destroyers was not then 
so well recognized as it is now. 

War’s effects upon game are various. With the suspension 
—25 years ago—of intensive preservation and feeding, the 
population of pheasants fell steeply, for pheasants are the 
most “ artificial ’’ of all birds. At Christmas, 1917, before 
their prices were officially fixed at 5s. 8d. for cocks and 5s. 2d. 
for hens, pheasants were sold for as much as one guinea each. 
Grouse and partridge are less dependent upon human nurses, 
and, as the weather and natural circumstances were good, 
both species were abnormally plentiful in the 1915-16 season : 
the effect of keepers’ absence had been more than offset by 
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the lesser amount of shooting. The effect of the war upon 
shooting rentals was of course catastrophic. Moors previously 
let for £4,000 were down to £200, despite the heavy crop of 
birds. For several of the above notes on birds in the 1914.1 
period I should like to acknowledge my indebtedness to Mr, 
Hugh 8S. Gladstone’s interesting compilation, Birds and th 
War, published at 5s. in 1919. 

Apart from a reduction in the number of pheasants and 
deer, no forecast of the effect of the present war upon game 
in Britain can be made; but one little-known fact may be 
mentioned. The outbreak of war interrupted a most interest. 
ing investigation into the diet of Georgian (American) bob. 
white quail in Britain. Forty of these birds, released from 
control, were turned down in one place last autumn; but 
it is at present too early to say whether these lively new. 
comers will flourish and multiply so that they become 
established as colonists in Southern England. In Finland 
capercaillie benefited greatly from the Russo-Finnish conflict, 
In a normal winter the Finns shoot some 14,000 of these great 
woodland grouse (mostly for export), but this winter the birds 
have been little molested. Where conifers are intensively 
grown for commercial purposes, capercaillie must be ranked 
not as gamebirds but as vermin, for they have the pernicious 
habit of breaking off the “‘ leaders” of young trees. 

Among minor effects of the 1914-18 war on British bird 
life was the extension of the range of the greater spotted 
woodpecker (moved from some of its normal haunts by the 
felling of timber); and there were, after the war, notable 
changes in the Breckland area. Afforestation made certain 
favourite regions unattractive to the stone-curlew and 
attractive to crossbills. On the front in France owls and 
kestrels multiplied, because of the unlimited supplies of rats 
and mice to be obtained there. At the same time it was 
observed how little certain species of birds were affected by 
hostilities. Skylarks sang freely over No Man’s Land (even 
during bombardments) and warblers carolled and nested in 
reserve trenches. Some birds even nested on big guns, nor 
did they always desert when the guns were used. 


It has been suggested that during the present war an 
increase in the numbers of house sparrows in Britain must be 
expected, because petrol rationing has brought more horses 
back on the streets, and spillings from nosebags and undigested 
oats in horse-droppings are among the chief sources of food 
for urban sparrows. The increase may, however, not come 
about if horse-keepers use the more thoroughly digestible 
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crushed oats instead of whole oats. Anyhow, a less specula- 
tive cause of sparrow multiplication is to be found in the 
country, where the acreage devoted to the cultivation of corn 
has been greatly extended. 

If the interests of self-defence force the Dutch authorities 
to flood great stretches of Holland, bird life may suffer 
seriously, for the canal-intersected lowlands of that country 
are among the greatest of semi-natural bird reserves in the 
whole world. Birds such as the spoonbill, long since extir- 
pated from Britain, nest freely in Holland. It would probably 
make some difference whether the country were flooded with 
salt or fresh water. Salt water does much greater and more 
lasting damage to vegetable, fish and reptilian life, and thus 
birds would be more grievously affected by a salt water 
inundation. The time of year at which the flooding occurred 
would be another factor of some importance. 

The effects of the last war upon insect life were, as might 
be expected, mostly of an indirect character. Thus the 
ploughing-up of land—and the reduction of pheasants—led 
to a multiplication of wireworm. The winter of 1916-17 was 
so severe that vast numbers of insectivorous birds were killed. 
After this winter came a special spring ploughing campaign ; 
thus insect pests were at once relieved of most of their 
predators and given positive encouragement to multiply. It 
was computed that 30 per cent. of the crops expected from 
arable land in 1917 were destroyed by insects. In some 
places houseflies proved to be an abnormally grave nuisance. 
These pests can of course be a deadly menace in temporary 
encampments where the sanitation is of a makeshift or 
primitive character. 

The war of 1914-18 caused the rivers and lakes in the 
battle areas of the Western Front to be almost depopulated 
of fish. High explosives, poison gas and foul effluents of all 
kinds did their evil work. Even in safe base areas fish were 
sometimes destroyed by soldiers who, bored with unchanged 
rations, found that hand-grenades could be used to kill other 
things than human enemies. 

An interesting development of the present war has been 
the official advice that we make use of our home-bred eels— 
instead of paying Denmark and Holland £100 a ton for the 
great quantities of live eels which they bring to us. It is 
computed that Britain’s rivers, canals and ponds could yield 
10,000 tons of eels a year. Eels, however, though commonly 
retailed at patrician prices, have for the last generation or 
two been regarded as plebeian fare, despite their high food 
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value and their flavour—which is quite superb when the digh 
consists of autumn-caught eels in the silver stage. It is not 
generally known that there is at Epney-on-Severn a special 
elver-catching station, whence some 5,000,000 elvers have 
every May been sent to Germany for the restocking of inland 
waters in that country. During 1919 the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Fisheries had control of this station, but it 
subsequently went back to the Germans, who had their usual 
supply of British elvers so recently as May, 1939. 


During the Spanish civil war French fishermen from 
Hendaye and neighbouring places complained that the shoals 
of sardines which were their livelihood suffered disturbance 
by the searchlights of General Franco’s patrol vessels. 


Here the relatively unimportant yet nevertheless interest. 
ing subject of the direct contacts of wild life with hostilities 
is introduced. It is conceivable that wolves in Finland may 
become more ferocious through having fed upon Russian 
corpses (rats on the Western Front were very bold and 
grizzly bears in Western Canada became extremely dangerous 
in 1919 as a result of their diet of Indians, killed by influenza 
and left unburied), but for the most part records of wild 
life’s immediate relations with war consist of trivial anecdotes 
of no special significance. For examples, the already- 
mentioned “ identification’? of a high-flying buzzard in 
France during the last war as an enemy aeroplane, and the 
bringing down, by Ethiopian anti-aircraft gunners, of two 
vultures in 1936. There were numerous incidents of this 
kind: geese flying over Flanders were occasionally pulled 
down by rifle and machine-gun fire, and partridges behind 
the lines were ridden down by cavalry subalterns. Occasion. 
ally birds in No Man’s Land were “ potted” by snipers, and 
in some base areas the French authorities relaxed shooting 
bye-laws in favour of British and American soldiers behind 
the lines. But during the present war there is said to bea 
strict rule against the shooting even of rabbits by troops. 


It has nevertheless been recorded that a French general, | 


inspecting the kitchens, rose to the occasion when he saw 
three rabbits stewing in a pan from which he had lifted the 
lid. “Ah,” he said, sniffing appreciatively as he slowly 
replaced the lid, ‘‘ what good beef!” 

In 1914-18 bats, rats, mice, worms and insects were killed 
in considerable numbers by poison gas, but birds seem to 
have suffered relatively little. Apparently most of them 
recognized the oncoming gas as evil and departed; others 
flew or perched above the level of the low-drifting death- 
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douds: others again seem to have been able to live in 
encentrations of gas which were dense enough to be quite 
mpleasant for human beings. This is surprizing because 
birds (especially canaries) are commonly regarded as ten times 
more susceptible than man to poisoned or used-up air: that 
is why they are used in land mines and similar places to give 
warning of any deficiency in the ventilation. In this con- 
nection there is a tale of a British officer’s inspection of a 
land mine with a long tunnel. Seeing canaries in their cages 
at the mouth, he asked why they were not at the far end to 
warn the sappers of the fouling of air. ‘‘ Well, sir,” was the 
stumbling apology, “ to tell you the truth, sir, the poor little 

ards pass out so quick down there, the men don’t like to 
take °em along.” Incidentally, the demand for canaries, 
combined with the suspension of German supplies and the 
calling-up of English breeders, caused a great canary shortage. 
Even in the U.S.A. the price of canaries was doubled before 
the last great war came to its close. 

Unfortunate animals much used in poison gas experiments 
in Britain were monkeys, of whom thousands were sacrificed. 
Goldfish were similarly employed though to a much less extent. 
During the Italo-Ethiopian war the price of goldfish in some 
international markets rose because of the calling-up of goldfish 
breeders in Italy. At the present time, numbers of sea fish 
are killed by depth charges and bombs dropped from the air. 
Some of these have been netted, both by destroyers which 
have thrown the depth charges (the fish are a welcome 
addition to naval rations) and by fishing trawlers which have 
been the object of German aerial attacks. 

During the 1914-18 war it was noticed that shell-fire and 
the underwater explosions in sinking or sunken ships took a 
toll of fish which gulls appreciated. For instance, when the 


Bliicher was sunk in January, 1915, gulls were quickly on 
the scene. In time of war gulls miss the fish offals and 
scraps which they normally receive from trawlers and other 


| vessels. For the present, crews are forbidden to throw scraps 


overboard from British ships during daylight, since the trail 
of scavenging gulls would inform a U-boat that a vessel had 
lately passed. 

Gulls are said to be attracted to mines and submarines : 
during the last war ships were saved from striking drifting 
mines by gulls perching on them and thus advertising their 
presence. As to submarines, it was suggested that the gulls 
should be trained as U-boat detectors by being fed from 
submarines! (Seals actually were trained, early in the last 
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war before hydrophones were improved, as locators of 
U-boats ; but they were not entirely satisfactory.) An allt. 
gether fantastic notion, put forward in seriousness by , 
private “inventor,” was that cormorants should be fed 
fish pegged on walls to resemble the mortar bond. The 
the birds were to be released near Germany, so that they 
would fly to Krupps works and there—by removing th 
mortar—cause the chimneys to fall down! 

Both in the last war (especially during Germany’s wp. 
restricted submarine campaign in 1917) and now, gulk, 
cormorants and other sea-birds are suffering greatly increased 
casualties from oil. The oil escaping from sunken vessek 
(some of which have been tankers) has done deadly work, 
and hundreds of victims, still alive but doomed, have bee 
washed up on the shores of Britain. The numbers of some 
gulls might with advantage be reduced, but a more human 
and profitable method would be to collect a larger quantity 
of their eggs for human food in May and June. At least 
one whale has struck a mine: its body was washed up ona 
Belgian strand. 

A few “ rescues ”’ from sinking ships—a monkey, a falcon 
(now in the London Zoo), several cats and a dog for examples— 
have achieved publicity, but the solitary rabbit killed by 
German bombs in the early air raids on the Shetland Islands 
became quite famous. Alternative versions of its subsequent 
fate are that it was released, with a label addressed to Goering, 
over Germany by the R.A.F., and that it was stuffed and 
appeared nightly on the stage of a London music hall 
Several rabbits as well as flocks of sheep, a donkey or two 
and cattle came to grief in No Man’s Land during the 
war in France through having inadvertently exploded land 
mines or booby traps. 

During the war of 1914-18 horses, mules, dogs and carrier 
pigeons all suffered heavy casualties. An example of the 
exploitation of insects, which comes more properly under the 
heading of wild life, was reported from East Africa. Some 
Germans, retreating before a superior British force, noticed 
wild bees’ nests in trees beside the path. Having wired the 
trees, they switched on an electric current when our men 
came to the spot. The ingenious scheme achieved some 
temporary success. From China have come reports of the 
use by the Japanese, during the last two years, of bees as 
message carriers. The messages are reduced photographically 
and then clamped to the bee. But the method would seem 
to be far more trouble than it is worth, especially since four 
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or five miles appears to be the limit of the insect’s reliable 
homing flights. 

In conclusion, a point that is often overlooked. Though 
yar, with its necessity for mobilizing both man and money 
power, may cause conservation schemes and important 
research to be interrupted or suspended, it has at least one 

effect on the other side of the scale. It takes naturalists 
of all kinds into places, and at seasons, where they would 
never normally be. During the last war an officer serving 
in Salonika made a most interesting observation of the 
manner in which a hen eagle will sometimes carry her young 
and train it to fly, and aerial observers were able to record 
some extremely interesting data about the speeds and 
altitudes of migrating birds. Trivial though these points 
may seem, they are the more worthy of note because (as was 
stated at the beginning) war does not—broadly regarded— 
much affect wild life. Probably the fate of the European 
bison, or wisent, has been decided by this time, and the 
only matter that is at present of major importance to 
naturalists as naturalists, and in which they might con- 
ceivably by taking thought and using influence achieve some 
good, is the future of whales. Here war has not so much 
created as aggravated the danger which threatens the largest 
animals in the world. 


J. D. U. Warp. 


LUCKY BEGGARS WHO RIDE 


I was roused before dawn on the third day of our tour by the 
musical cries of natives calling up the cattle. The worl 
was still wrapped in the darkest of clear blue skies pricked 
with faint stars. Through my open doorway I watched the 
dawn. A more perfect sky never unfolded above dark 
mountain tops. The east was streaked with palest pink, 
and a few moments later the stars were extinguished bya 
riot of colour ranging from deepest gold to rich carmine shot 
with veils of emerald. The sun had not yet risen above the 
hills, but in its light, high up, a skein of wild duck passed, 
their feathers tipped with gold. 

While packing our holsters I found that Brett’s sponge 
was missing. After the first day I had volunteered to pack 
both, for I had visions of his loosely gathered effects oozing 
out and being whisked away by the wind into some inaccessible 
gorge. The door of the little bath-house was held open to 
the sun by a box on which lay some towels. The sponge 
might be under the towels. In moving them I moved the 
box and out shot a snake. The door swung to behind me- 
we were shut in together! It would be hard to say which 
was the more alarmed, the snake or I. With a warning his 
the creature—a deadly night-adder—reared up ready to 
strike. I took refuge on the box, a flimsy affair. The snake 
was between me and the door. Never still for an instant, 
it began dashing from wall to wall of the tiny room. I looked 
wildly round for a means of escape. The small window was 
inaccessible, but to my immense relief I saw that the door 
was ajar, and that, by resting one hand on the wall and 
leaning over the snake, I could reach to door-top with my 
finger-tips and prise it open a few inches. Instantly the 
reptile made for the light, but on the hinged side, which was 
too narrow. Frustrated, it came gliding back and tried to 
get under the box. I shrieked for Brett. He heard me and 
came running. The snake heard him and again made for 
the door, and this time, finding the opening, it whisked over 
the sill and vanished. 

A case of the early worm almost getting its bird. When 
we related the adventure to our hostess, she described what 
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had happened earlier in the day to her love-birds. In the 
wooden nesting-box of their outdoor aviary were two young 
ones. A native watering the flowers saw a snake looking out 
of the box. While it was being ejected, it escaped. It, too, 
was a night-adder, probably the same one. It had swallowed 
the fledglings! Love-birds for breakfast and almost a lady’s 
leg for lunch. Truly the snakes of that valley had Epicurean 
tastes ! 


Pursuing our joyous adventure, and still travelling south, 
we took the road betimes. With two good horses under us, 
and the whole day in which to cover some thirty miles, 
time was no longer master, but slave. Remote from the 
hurry and complications of modern life, how few are one’s 
wants! A halt in some shady spot for lunch, a seat on the 
warm, dry veld, a simple meal of home-made, home-grown 
food, and an appetite such as kings can rarely feel : our steeds, 
halter-ropes trailing, grazing nearby or drowsing half asleep 
in the shade. Sunshine, fresh air, tranquillity. How true 
are the sentiments of a once popular song, “‘ The best things 
in life are free!’ For the first few miles the road, engulfed 
in a deep valley, was cool and shady. The kloofs where 
hidden streams were ever rushing were filled with a swaying 
drapery of primeval forest, green and alive with the loud and 
careless voices of birds. Our ride that day embraced some of 
the finest scenery of our tour, and we rode through the 
bright pageant of the hills in a silence which I had no desire 
to break. Lovely beyond words that panorama of pale and 
tawny mountains, of rose-red veld and glowing, sun-burned, 
grass. Whoever it was who wrote “I speak of African and 
golden joys > must have known the Drakensberg in autumn. 


The track rose and fell hundreds of feet ; each time we 
topped a rise it was to see more hills, mile after undulating 
mile of mountain and valley, gorge and river, stark cliffs 
and frowning kopjes, all shimmering in a lambent mirage 
light. Once or twice we were uncertain of our way where the 
soft road strayed through countless clumps of sugar-bushes, 
where the dust fluffed up round the horses’ feet. Dust, 
sugar-bushes, and open, sweet-smelling country—better than 
the petrol fumes and tarmac roads of civilisation, which 
make riding an impossibility and walking a burden. As the 
day advanced the heat increased ; beneath a sky of brass we 
climbed to a wild, bare down. The landscape was strangely 
empty ; it seemed as if we were the only moving beings in an 
almost lifeless world ; there were no animals, wild or tame ; 
few birds, scarcely even an insect, though occasionally we 
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flushed a torpid locust from the dry and wiry herbage. Jy 
the silence that rules those mountain heights the only sound 
was the light rustle of our passage. No locomotives shriek 
through those high and lonely passes ; few motors invade 
their wild solitudes; their echoes are seldom roused by 
anything less primitive than the creaking of ox-waggons, the 
cries of birds, or the thin thread of melody evoked by some 
travelling native from his home-made, one-stringed lute. 


In one of the gorges slices of the road had slipped down 
the mountain-side. Low cliffs rise on the other hand, and 
as we picked our way over the torn track we saw rocking 
towards us a train of loaded waggons, dust standing up behind 
them like a wall. There seemed to be no escape from the 
choking dust, when a cleft in the cliff offered a refuge, and into 
it we hustled the ponies. It led, surprisingly, into a little 
valley shaded by a leafy tree and watered by a fairy brook— 
an oasis as unexpected as it was welcome. Smiling at ow 
luck and at the completeness of our tiny refuge, we slipped 
from our saddles on to the cool grass. It was already eleven 
o’clock—we would halt and drink a cup of tea while the 
horses grazed. By now we had settled into a regular routine, 
At eleven we dismounted, but did not off-saddle ; at mid-day 
we off-saddled and turned the horses loose, ropes trailing, 
while we, reclining at ease against the upturned saddles, 
enjoyed our picnic lunch. 


Soon after leaving our tiny refuge there was a break in 
the brown-splintered hills and the road crossed a wide savannah 
of pale tambooki grass, a perfect place for a gallop. Away 
we went over the empty landscape, the horses snatching at 
their bits, delighted to extend themselves. The brittle 
grasses crackled underfoot, the light breeze sang past our ear, 
and when at length veld gave way to bush we were quite ready 
to pace soberly along for a while. The sun blazed out ofa 
cloudless sky, and it was difficult to realise that in a few 
hours we should be glad of cardigans and that at night a 


blanket would be welcome. At noon we came to a parting | 


of the ways ; the new road, cut from the living rock, its raw 
surface terribly hard for unshod horses, curved away west- 
ward. To the south the old road dived headlong into a deep 
and broken valley. Carefully we scanned the distance. 
Should we risk a short cut? Hitherto we had been lucky, 
but a mistake here would add miles to the day’s trek. While 
we hesitated, two riders emerged from the rocks at our feet; 
a Basuto woman and her escort, a boy who may have been 
her grandson. She was seated astride a well-bred Basuto 
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pony, her small feet were bare, the big toes thrust into the 
stirrups ; her blanket of native-dyed wool hung about her 
in classic folds, a black scarf was wound turban-wise above 
her aristocratic features; the turquoise-blue line tattooed 
down the centre of forehead and nose proclaimed her a pure- 
bred Basuto. Her carriage was superb and she rode with an 
air. Seeing us halted there, she reined in her pony. 

“ Underberg ?”’ she asked, smiling and disclosing perfect 
teeth. We nodded. With a careless flick of the fingers 
towards the new road she shook her head vehemently. 
Bringing her finger back, she pointed down the old road and 
then, encouragingly, at herself—where she had ridden we could 
go. Having seen us fairly started, she raised her hand high 
in salute and cantered swiftly out of sight. 

Once down the rocky slope—formidable even for ox- 
waggons—we rustled through a prairie of golden grass, 
tall as corn, the horses snatching at the seeding tassels. 
Half-way over, the valley was gashed by a donga so deep 
that should a horse fall in a team of oxen would be required 
to pull him out. A narrow tongue of earth almost bridged 
the gulf. Dismounting and holding our breath, we led the 
ponies over one by one. Blizzard’s hind foot broke the crust, 
pellets of earth rained into the gulf, and it seemed as if the 
bridge must collapse. Safely over, we breathed again and 
cantered gaily over the plain, the horses jealous and wishing 
to race, till we came to a sedgy valley, which they, 
seeing the reeds and perhaps scenting swamp water, regarded 
with the gravest suspicion. Blaze, blowing and snorting on 
the brink, refused to advance until Blizzard, the imperturbable, 
testing the baked ground with lowered muzzle and tentative 
forefoot, gave him a lead over and we emerged safely on to 
the road, having saved several miles of sharp, uncrushed 
macadam. 

At a cluster of huts we asked the way to our next river, 
the Umkommazane. ‘‘ Not far’? we were told; we should 


' see a native kraal above the drift. ‘*‘ Not far,” or ‘‘ Soon 


come,” may mean anything from one mile to twenty, but 
from the very next ridge we spied the kraal against a towering 
mountain, its thatched rondavels glistening like silvery-brown 
mushrooms. Fenced with reeds, and shaded by giant trees, 
it presented a charming picture of primitive comfort. Its 
Sesuto name means “ Hill of Honey,” from the numbers of 
wild bees’ nests found there. The valley was patterned with 
crops; green velvet of winter wheat and brown of fallow, 
shot-silk of ripe maize and faded gold of stubbles. The 
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gathered cobs, bright orange or palest cream, lay in shinj 
heaps. The reapers straightened themselves to greet the 
white riders and to appraise their mounts. Long waggons 
drawn each by sixteen sturdy oxen were heaped with grain, 
Step by measured step the placid beasts plodded in the golden 
dust, their ruddy flanks and liquid onyx eyes gleaming dark 
against the pale beauty of the corn. The musical cries of the 
drivers floated out above the creaking of the wheels—purposely 
unoiled so that their complaining should scare away wild 
beasts. 

A new bridge spanned the river, but we followed the old 
track into the drift where the ponies drank long and deeply, 
We found shade and grazing where a willow leaned above the 
stream ; green shrikes fluted in the branches, and at our feet, 
where scabious flourished, bumble-bees—“ grandmothers of 
the grass ” the Kaffirs call them—hung over the blooms in an 
ecstasy of contented labour. A perfect resting place, birds 
singing, bees humming and the river ever murmuring. 

The moment the saddles were slipped from their warn, 
damp backs the ponies rolled, and, rising, shook the dust from 
their coats as a spaniel shakes himself after a swim. Side by 
side they fell to grazing, nuzzling aside the faded bents to 
reach the succulence beneath. Pleasant, after the hot ride, 
to sink on to the cool grass in the spangled shade ; pleasant 
to feel the breeze come rustling by, turning the dark surface 
of the water to silver. Dragon-flies darted over the stones 
and trout were rising all over the pool. Lunch over, we lay 
so still that a wagtail chased midges over our feet. Long 
before the hour was up the horses, having grazed their fill, 
decided that now would be a good time to return home. 
Having twice retrieved them, it seemed easier to saddle up 
and go on. Riding up out of the drift we saw an old Kafr 
gathering roots, and wondered for what strange brew they 
were intended. 

Climbing again to sun-bleached heights, we turned to 
look at the gap in the Berg, 8,500 ft. high, through which 
we had ridden 24 hours earlier—it looked like a giant’s bite 
in a slice of almond-rock. 

In the valley of the Pelela veld gave way to fields and a few 
farmhouses, each with its group of rondavels clustered like 
dust-coloured chickens round a white hen. Between the huts 
women tended fires of malomga—dried cow dung—cooking 
the evening meal. A file of young girls balancing jars on 
their heads, and walking with a grace unrivalled anywhere, 
even in Spain, swayed past with shy and friendly glances. 
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Children, happy and healthy, rolled naked in the dust, or 
uatted in little groups engrossed in the strange and quiet 
es that Kaffir children play. The post-runner swung 
on silent feet, brown, slender, and almost naked ; crowned 
incongruously by his cap of office, beneath which, for coolness, 
he had thrust two large leaves folded back like wings so that 
one was irresistibly reminded of a bronze Mercury. 

Cattle lowing, men calling, a dog barking, told us that we 
were nearing our goal, and as we rode down into the river 
we saw the village set down in an expanse of rose-red grass 
backed by stark mountains. Over a hill to the west a flock 
of goats drifted slowly into the sunset. A native horseman, 
wrapped to the eyes in a gaudy blanket, came cantering 
down to the water in a cloud of coppery dust. 

Over the wide commomage we galloped up to the village, 
and, drawing rein, paced slowly up its single street. The 
dust-laden trees glowed in the thick sunlight as if powdered 
with gold. The gardens of some empty villas were jungles of 
hybiseus, where cats stalked sparrows as leopards stalk 
guinea-fowl. Clustered round the doors of the Kaffir store 
women counted their money or examined their purchases. 
Others had settled down on the warm ground like a flock of 
bright-hued pigeons. Quiet in the sun, little thin Basuto 
ponies stood out with reins trailing. From the trees came 
the tinkle of a native lute, plaintive, monotonous, but moving 
as even the simplest music can be in the open air. 

From the hotel an old Basuto, who introduced himself as 
“Me Momo, Master,” came for the horses. Their forage, 
ordered beforehand, had arrived, and while Brett went in, 
I lingered a moment to enjoy the scene so fascinating in its 
tranquil animation. 

We were made welcome with tea and hot baths. What a 
luxury to the dust-stained traveller is a real bath with plenty 
of hot water and towels! Good hotels are scarce everywhere, 
and it was delightful to find one in this small dorp. It 
possessed everything but accommodation for the horses. 
Excepting natives, no one rides in these days of cars ; stables 
have been garages these twenty years and paddocks hen-runs. 
In Blaze and Blizzard, born and bred in one spot of earth, 
the homing instinct is strong; the huge unfenced common 
was out of the question; remained only the compound 
behind the store, provided for visiting Basutos and their 
mounts. This enclosure we now visited. The sun had set, 
the chill of autumn was in the air, and smoke curled up from 
a dozen little cooking fires tended by blanketed women or 
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monkey-faced boys. Blizzard and Blaze had eaten the 
corn under the eyes of Momo, who, before leaving them, had 
thrown them down some eff-hay. There they had beg 
joined by a couple of small but determined native ponies, 
Hay is a delicacy never tasted by these hardy and hardly use 
little creatures. We lured them away with generous armfuk 
of the green, sweet-smelling stuff and fetched more for ow 
more fortunate animals. 

After supper, served by two white-clad Basutos, of whon 
Momo was one, we re-visited the horses. They were standing 
disconsolately by the gate; and having impressed on th 
native in charge the importance of keeping it shut, we sought 
our rooms and the dreamless sleep that is the portion of 
lucky beggars who ride. 


FRANCES INGRAM. 


A “DRAKE” MYSTERY 


Ir is nearly three and a half centuries since the great Francis 
Drake died at sea and 26 years have passed since the Hakluyt 
Society published New Light on Drake, by the late Zelia 
Nuttall, who had spent years in unearthing and translating 
rare documents in the Archives of Spain and Mexico. One 
might think that the great sea-king’s story had been fully 
told at last ? Yet even an amateur of sea-history, domiciled 
in South Africa, may be allowed to comment on one of Mrs. 
Nuttall’s discoveries and to differ from the conclusions 
which she draws from it. 

Tucked away in her Appendix she gives translations of 
two letters from Don Pedro de Rada, a secretary in the 
Spanish civil service at Portugalete—a small port close to 
Bilbao and Guernica on Spain’s northern coast, some 240 sea 
miles from Rochelle. 

Don Pedro had been specially charged to glean all possible 
news of Drake and his raids on Spanish South America after 
the passage of Magellan Strait, in view of the fact that Drake 
had disappeared from the western coast of Mexico and no 
one knew what had become of him, or what havoc he might 
since have wrought. The letters are written to Doctor 
Gomez de Santillan, President of the Board of Trade in 
Seville. They are dated July 29 and August 19, 1580, and 
relate that, in July “‘ Captain Francis, English Corsair, with 
the same ship which had entered the South Sea,” had arrived 
at Belle Isle near Rochelle. The ship mounted many guns 
and was loaded down with gold and silver, but “ carried no 
merchandise.” 

Drake, it appeared, had talked quite freely with Don 
Pedro’s informants (two French sea-captains), telling them 
that he was dubious about completing his return to England 
“on account of having beheaded a noble gentleman (i.e., 
Doughty) whom he had carried in his company, and for 


other reasons.”’ He had sent an envoy to England to find 


out how he stood and whether it would be safe for him to 
return. In the meantime, he was looking for a secluded islet 
on which to careen and clean his weed-grown ship. 

Belle Isle, be it noted, was then as a rule the first landfall 
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made by ships from the East and West Indies, it being easily 
picked out at a distance of 30-40 leagues; and complaint 
had been made to the King of France that it had become “, 
receptacle for Pirates.” So, when tidings spread of ay 
unknown “ Corsair”’ in French waters the captains of two 
French galleys had attacked and fought with Drake, who 
had retreated to Rochelle. And Drake had off-loaded par; 
of his bullion and bestowed it in safe hands in France. 


So far the Spanish letters, which seem to tell a quite 
reasonable and likely tale. Drake had been out from England 
for over 2} years, beyond all reach of news. Thomas Doughty, 
whom he had executed, is believed to have been an agent of 
the English “ peace-party,” the pro-Spanish clique which 
opposed Drake’s policy of “ spoiling the Egyptians ”’ to recoup 
losses at Spanish hands. That party might have come into 
Elizabeth’s fickle favour in the last two years. “ Varium a 
mutabile semper’ was her lifelong policy, and for all Drake 
knew, she might now be bosom friends with the King of 
Spain, whom Drake had robbed and defied so comprehensively, 


If so, on landing in England he would surely lose all his 
loot and quite possibly his life—as was Raleigh’s fate in after 
years. It was reasonable to delay in the friendly neighbour. 
hood of Rochelle (headquarters of French Protestant 
** corsairs,” to most of whom he would be well known and 
welcome as a brother of the sea and fellow-Protestant) until 
a personal emissary to England could bring him tidings of 
how the land lay, whether he would be safe in going home. 
It was also reasonable to make sure of a nest-egg on which 
to re-start life in case of accident by putting a good slice of 
his loot safe in France, in friendly hands. The wisdom of 
doing so became obvious when, on his return, his ship and 
her cargo were at first impounded by che Government. 
There was no difficulty in landing treasure at Belle Isle or 
Rochelle ; nobody but himself knew the total and _ the 
details of his loot; while as ship’s captain worshipped by 
his crew, his orders would cause no question by his 
subordinates—who, in case of mishap, might expect to profit 
by his forethought. 


Why, then, does Mrs. Nuttall, in textual comment on 
these letters and in footnotes, insist that ‘‘ the Corsair ”’ could 


not have been Drake ? She maintains that it must have been © 


Winter, returning home from his desertion of Drake in 
Magellan Strait in October, 1578. And she goes on to take 
it for granted that, posing as Drake and “ confessing ”’ to 
the execution of Doughty, he was attempting to blacken 
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Drake’s character—presumably by way of palliating his own 
desertion. 

She declares that ‘‘ the dates of these letters accord, not 
with Drake’s return, but with that of John Winter—in June, 
1580.” But she has overlooked the established fact that 
Winter had reached home from Magellan Strait on June 2, 
1579, over a year before the arrival of “ Captain Francis the 
Corsair’’ at Rochelle. Moreover, he had made a direct 

sage from Brazil to Ilfracombe. It is a minor detail, 
that while the ship of the Rochelle “ corsair” was loaded 
with bullion, but no merchandise, Winter’s ship had returned 
with no bullion (as none had yet been taken when he gave 
up the voyage) but loaded with the merchandise taken by 
Drake from Nufio da Silva and others in the early stages of 
the adventure. 

Now, how do the dates of the letters accord with that of 
Drake’s return ? The best-known account of the voyage is 
that of the chaplain, Fletcher, which relates that they passed 
the Cape on June 15, put in to Sierra Leone on July 22 and 
arrived in Plymouth on September 26, with no mention of 
any stop on the whole way from Java except that at Sierra 
Leone. But it is worth noting that, in the lengthy tale of 
the voyage the run from Java to Plymouth is cut and dried 
to a bare half-page of print. 

Moreover, one may note that this record, merely “ collected 
out of the notes of Master Fletcher, preacher,” appeared in 
Sir Francis Drake Revived in 1628, nearly fifty years after 
the end of the voyage. 

There are sound reasons, too long to consider here, for 
serious doubt as to the reliability of Sir Francis Drake Revived, 
which seems to have been published as self-advertisement by 
and for the second Francis Drake, the great sailor’s undis- 
tinguished nephew. Froude, we know, regarded the whole 
publication as very untrustworthy and in some respects its 
inaccuracy has been conclusively proved. 

So we might rather accept the brief anonymous outline of 
the voyage, published by Hakluyt in 1589 and again by 
Purchas in 1625, which gives the date of the return as 
November 3, instead of September 26, though agreeing with 
the Fletcher narrative as to other dates. Those extra seven 
weeks would have given ample time for the supposed call at 
Belle Isle and Rochelle. 

Admittedly, if July 22 was the correct date of the call 
at Sierra Leone, the ship could not have been at Belle Isle 
a week or ten days earlier. But as Drake, after his glorious 
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welcome home, would have every incentive to suppress all 
knowledge of his cautious delay at Rochelle and the treasure 
landed there, one may hazard a guess that the anonymous 
narrative printed by Hakluyt had been sub-edited before it 
reached the publisher as to the date of the call at Sierra 
Leone, with mention (if any) of calls at Belle Isle, Rochelle 
and elsewhere cut out. And, of course, Francis Drake the 
second, editing a tale “ collected out of” Fletcher’s notes, 
would suppress any mention of those calls which the notes 
may have contained, as Drake’s enemies could have denounced 
that concealment of loot as embezzlement. 

Those Spanish letters cannot be forgeries. The tale told 
to Don Pedro so near on Drake’s return could not have 
been an invention. The “ Corsair” in question could not 
have been Winter, as Mrs. Nuttall thought. The reported 
proceedings are quite in keeping with Drake’s canny and 
far-seeing character. The probability seems to be that one 
date was altered in the published narrative to conceal the call 
at Rochelle and that the letters do, in fact, throw most 
valuable new light on the story of Francis Drake. 


C. R. PRANCE. 
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AMERICAN NOTES 


AmeRIcA is no longer a neutral. She is a non-belligerent 
hoping for an Allied victory. This was made clear when 
President Roosevelt declared on June 10 that the evil forces 
bred in Europe by the Axis Dictators menaced democratic 
institutions everywhere, and that therefore ‘the whole of 
our sympathies lie with those nations that are giving their 
life-blood in combat against those forces.” 

This was a complete and startling change from the attitude 
of the American Government only a few weeks previously. 
But the distance travelled was not so much the measure of 
the growth of pro-allied sentiment as the measure of how far 
short American war-time policy had fallen from the President’s 
pre-war professions. On June 10, nine months after the war 
had begun, the President at long last endorsed his pre-war 
policy of resisting aggression by “‘ measures short of war, 
but stronger than mere words.” American friendship, it 
was true, was still to be on a “ cash and carry ”’ basis, but the 
trend was unmistakably towards a more generous inter- 
pretation of the nation’s responsibilities as a great democratic 
power, and a franker recognition that America’s democratic 
institutions had only been able to grow and flourish because 
they had been “ insulated,” to use a favourite isolationist 
term, by the military and naval strength of Britain and 
France. The date of this change of attitude was very near 
June 15, when the Allied Powers were reminded once more 
of their war-debt to the United States. Americans were 
reminded on June 10 that if the Allies owed a war-debt to 
them, they for their part owed a peace-debt to the Allies 
which they had not even begun to repay. 

In a remarkably candid publication entitled “‘ American 
White Paper ’ two young American columnists, Joseph Alsop 
and Robert Kintner, bluntly call the President’s pre-war 
policy ‘‘ Ersatz.” Their account was written with the help 
of Assistant Secretary of State Berle and with direct approval 
of certain sections by the President. The President, they 
explain, hoped that by showing a bold front he would be 
able to deceive the Dictators into believing that his “ ersatz ” 
opposition to their policies was the genuine article. In a 
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chapter entitled ‘‘ Ersatz was not enough,” the authors show 
that the Dictators were not deceived, and that the only 
people who appear to have been taken in were the Allies, 
The only policy which might have halted the Dictators and 
prevented the outbreak of war was a definite commitment 
by the United States to use measures stronger than words to 
help the democracies should war break out. But the Dictators 
knew well that the only commitment which actually existed 
was one to do the very opposite. Once they went to war 
the Neutrality Act would be applied and all belligerents would 
be treated alike. Messrs. Alsop and Kintner manage to 
present this episode in such glowing colours that the title of 
their work would better be “‘ American Whitewash Paper.” 

Hindsight is a wonderful thing. It enables people to 
predict with absolute accuracy everything which occurred 
in the past and to criticise the poor incompetents who could 
not foresee things which in retrospect are so crystal 
clear. 


It is now clear that everybody, including the United 
States, under-estimated German military strength and the 
efficiency and speed of new weapons of attack. It was 
perhaps inevitable that countries which did not contemplate 
attacking anybody should neglect the study of offensive war. 
The policy of the Administration was based upon the confident 
assumption that France and Britain could defeat the dictator- 
ships unaided, and early in the year there was a period during 
which the Allies, far from being aided, were hampered by 
American objections to the various controls imposed as part 
of the economic siege of Germany. Any suggestion that 
Britain and France were fighting America’s battles were 
dismissed as Allied propaganda designed to drag America 
into the war. Now that the United States finds the assump- 
tion upon which its policy was based wrong, it is inevitable 
that Britain and France should be blamed for America’s error 
of judgment. 


During the period when the democracies should have been 
preparing for the onslaught of the aggressor powers France 
had a Socialist government, England a Conservative, and 
America a New Deal. All three Governments made the same 
error ; all three countries are unprepared for war. It should, 
therefore, be obvious that the type of mind or the political 
outlook of whatever government happened to be in power 
had little to do with the matter. The cause must lie in some 
misconception common to all, or in some defect or weakness 
shared by all. The misconception was probably the reliance 
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placed in the machinery of international collaboration con- 
structed from the hopes and dreams of the last war. 

There are many people in the United States who talk of 
the incompetence and smugness, even decadence, of the 
British, and attribute it to the existence of an interesting 
figment of the communist and fellow traveller imagination, a 
British “ ruling class,’ often colloquially referred to as “‘ the 
old school ties.”” When England’s Fifth Column elements 
changed the “ old school tie’ from a vaudeville joke into an 
“insidious influence ” on national life they did the Dictators 
a fine service. The impression is created in the United States 
that England is still a semi-feudal country, not a democracy 
at all. Recently a popularly priced picture weekly Life 
felt the old school tie to be so important an institution that 
it reproduced several pages in colour of the various types of 
neckwear worn by the men who had ruined England. 

An even better case could be made for a theory that only 
American Lodge Brothers could succeed in political life, that 
the best jobs would all go to brother Elks or brother Moose 
rather than to ordinary citizens. A glance at the Congres- 
sional Directory would show what a surprising percentage of 
Congressmen belonged to some fraternal organisation. 

Looking at the question of a “ruling class” from the 
realistic point of view we find that in every democratic 
country there is a well or reservoir from which people draw 
when they elect their representatives. The first requirement 
of those who form part of this “ pool” is the readiness to 
serve their country in elective office. In England the public 
school man frequently shows the needed public spirit and the 
fact that he does so is a credit to the public school system. 

In the United States the “ pool” is largely composed of 
men who have started in a small way at the foot of the 
political machine, perhaps as an official in one of the 250,000 
or so precincts into which the country is divided, and who have 
risen through the elective hierarchy as they have gained in 
experience. Their rise depends upon the possession of certain 
attributes and at times on the lack of certain sensibilities. 
The successful politician must be prepared to use the fruits 
and perquisites of office in the direction in which they will 
do most good. Or he must be worldly wise and possess a 
certain smartness, what the late Huey Long used to call 

“bar-room experience.” 

England and America have different types of legislative 
reservoirs, which are the only real “ ruling classes ” in either 
country. It might be a good thing if England substituted 
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the American method of forming its reservoir for its own, 
but the question is one which should be debated on its meritg 
and not on an imaginary version of the facts. 

The English “ruling class” is now said to have failed 
because it lacked those qualities which it was once condemned 
for possessing. It was once accused of being militaristic, of 
failing to realise that wars were not all bands and banners, 
that there was no price to glory, that war was, as an American 
play title expressed it, “‘ Idiots’ Delight.” It was nonsense, 
said the critics, for those who asked for arms to claim they 
were interested in peace. Demands for adequate defence 
were war-mongering. Such bright suggestions for preserving 
peace were made as that all legislators voting for war should 
be made to serve in the front lines. The cost of guns was 
compared with the cost of social service: “See how many 
under-privileged children could be fed at the cost of one 
battleship.”” School O.T.C.’s were looked upon with distrust, 
and many well-meaning people (including Mrs. Roosevelt) 
felt children should not be allowed to play with toy soldiers 
in case they became inculcated with the martial spirit. 

The fictitious complacency of the so-called English “ ruling 
classes *’ was nothing compared with the complacency of 
those who felt that you should first throw away your arms 
and then issue your challenge ; who maintained that a strong 
stand, coupled with an open declaration that it was only 
taken on the assumption that it would never have to be made 
good, would so impress the Dictators that they would at once 
back down. Men everywhere lulled themselves into a false 
sense of safety by chanting: “ League of Nations,” “ Collec- 
tive Security,” “ Monroe Doctrine.” The elementary fact 
that unless countries actively desiring peace were stronger 
than the countries desiring war, then there would be no peace, 
was forgotten. The theory of defence by incantation paralysed 
pre-war thinking alike in England and the United States. 

But just as important as arms are the things of the spirit. 
The same kind of people, both in England and the United 
States, who were denying their countrymen the first were 
robbing them of the second. 

Contemporary literature was felt to be at its best when it 
was contemptuous literature ; the post-war author was only 
truly happy when writing with his thumb on his nose. All 
statements of conviction, of principle, or of moral purpose, 
were distrusted. If you believed in the old-fashioned virtues 
you might as well go out and buy yourself an old school tie. 
Your real fifth column was not composed of old-fashioned 
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Tories, but of the younger generation of progressives, intel- 
lectuals and open-necked reformers, of whom an American 
Liberal writer and poet, Macleish Archibald, recently wrote : 


“ That generation was inoculated against any attempt 
in its own country by its own leaders to foment war by 
shouting rhetorical phrases or waving moral flags. But 
it was left defenceless before an aggressor ready to force 
war upon us. Above all, it was left defenceless against 
an aggressor whose cynicism, whose brutality, and whose 
stated intention to enslave, presented the issue of the 
future in moral terms—in terms of conviction and belief. 
To suspect not only the tags, not only the slogans, but 
‘even all words ’ is to stand disarmed and helpless before 
an aggressor whose strength consists precisely in destroy- 
ing respect for law, respect for morality, and respect for 
the Word.” 


The Dictators, that is to say, have had their task partly 
done for them both in America and England by the “ in- 
tellectuals ’’ who have spent the last twenty years under- 
mining those very national qualities which the Dictators 
wished to see destroyed. To meet a movement like Nazism, 
based on blind faith, and not on reason, you need an equally 
emotional appeal. You cannot fight even misguided faith 
with cynicism ; you cannot check a dynamic creed with a 
weary disdain. 

England has a past and glorious history, a countryside 
with tradition in every hedgerow, legends to stir a patriotic 
fervour deeper than any which the flashy newness of the 
shirted dogmas could raise. 

But love of country in the foolish eyes of the post-war 
generation became an intellectual crime, national pride a 
deadly sin. An American newspaper editorial (in the New 
York World Telegram) in quoting Rudyard Kipling (the 
béte noire of the post-war intellectual) remarked that his 
writing “‘ typified the old England which is, perhaps, although 


_ we hope not, gone for ever.”” The lines it chose were : 


Fenced by your careful fathers, ringed by your leaden seas, 

Long did ye wake in quiet and long lie down at ease ;.... 

But ye say, “It will mar our comfort.” Ye say, “ It 
will minish our trade.” 

Do ye wait for the spattered shrapnel ere ye learn how a 
gun is laid ? 

For the low, red glare to southward when the raided 
coast-towns burn ? 

(Light ye shall have on that lesson, but little time to learn). 
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Asked this American paper: “It may be too late for 
England to listen to Rudyard Kipling, but is it too late for 
us?” 

Kipling was one of those addle-pated fogies who believed 
in the copy-book virtues. He wrote verse in which you 
could hear the tramp of metrical feet. He was old-fashioned 
and out-moded. He had nothing in common with the new 
generation which for sources of literary inspiration and of 
political philosophy, turned from their own heritage and 
looked abroad. The new fashion was to reverse Stephen 
Decatur and cry “ My country may she always be wrong, but 
right or wrong, Ill condemn her.” 

In any controversy on any matter, this articulate minority 
automatically assumed that England was at fault. Probably 
no other country has spawned such a breed of sycophants so 
insistent upon accepting the verdict of their country’s detrac- 
tors, so lax in opposing counter-arguments to its defamers, so 
eager to accept the very worst interpretation of its policies 
as the whole truth. In the United States a very good rule is 
observed, “ Politics cease at the water’s edge.’ You would 
never find American lecturers seeking out a British audience 
to make a vicious political attack upon their government. 
Yet for the past ten years a locust swarm of renegade English- 
men who saw that abuse of their country could be traded for 
hard cash, has been settling upon the United States. 

Some of them may have had less sordid motives. They 
may even have honestly felt that the best way to cultivate 
the friendship of the United States was to agree with every 
defamatory statement they heard. The only effect has been 
to permit prejudices to grow, to become permanently rooted, 
and to smooth the path for the enemies of England when 
they would whisper that all English talk of democratic 
principles, of honouring obligations made to other nations, is 
deception, and that Europe is merely suffering from another 
of its imperialistic wars. The crowning irony is that these 
people should now be cited as proof that the British propa- 
gandist has attempted to enlist America’s aid when what 
they really did was to create a wall of prejudice which it has 
taken nine months of the war to wear down. 

A country which does not stand up for itself in peace will 
find it twice as hard to stand up for itself in war. 


Denys SMITH. 
Washington, June 15. 
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CHATHAM HOUSE 


To THE EprtTor oF The National Review 


Sir,—The purpose of this letter is to place on record 
the fact that the article published in your current issue for 
July, 1940 (page 65), under the title “IV. What They Said 
in 1936: A Chatham House Record,” is a misrepresentation 
of the document referred to. It is a matter for particular 
regret that selected quotations made in the name of members 
of this Institute should be so pointedly misquoted. 

Yours faithfully, 


MARGARET CLEEVE, 
Acting Secretary. 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 
July 5th, 1940. 


To THE ACTING SECRETARY, 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Mapam,—I have received your letter of July 5th, in which 
you complain of misrepresentation and “pointed mis- 
quotation ’” in regard to meetings held at Chatham House. 

As I have before me the pamphlet from which I quoted, 
and am unable to detect the mis-quotations, perhaps you 
would be kind enough to point them out, as The National 
Review is always very particular in regard to accuracy. 

Yours truly, 


V. MILNER. 
The National Review, 
35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 
July 11th, 1940. 
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To THE ViscountEss MILNER, 
The National Review. 


Mapam,—In reply to your letter of July 11th, if you will 
be good enough to compare the record of the meetings at 
Chatham House which was published in the pamphlet “ Ger. 
many and the Rhineland” with the article in The National 
Review, I am sure you will be the first to realise that the 
latter is a misrepresentation of the former, and that a number 
of the passages or clauses selected for quotation have been 
extracted to suit a purpose without reference to their context, 
and often omitting essential matter, with the result that the 
speaker’s meaning is altered. 

I do not feel that the question is of moment, but I thought 
it my duty to place these facts on record, since the names of 
members had been mentioned. 

I should like to take this opportunity of making three 
further points :— 

(1) On page 67 the author of the article in The National 
Review states in reference to the discussion which was opened 
by Lord Lothian : 

“The first two meetings we have been considering 
had had a shocking effect on the public here and abroad. 
It was felt that some different note must be sounded. 
Those members of Chatham House who have a sense of 
value turned up at this third meeting to endeavour to 
counter, at home and abroad, the deplorable influence 
which the previous meetings had had.” 

The author of the article is misinformed. The meetings 
of Chatham House are private and records of these three 
meetings were not available to the public, either at home or 
abroad, until they were published together in the pamphlet 
referred to. 

(2) On page 68 the author states :— 

“It was only when—as on April 2nd, 1936—outsiders 
turned up in force at Chatham House that there was a 
debate in which anything of public value was said.” 

All those who took part in the discussion at this meeting 
were members with the exception of Mr. Robert Boothby, 
M.P., who was specially invited by the Council to contribute 
to the discussion. It is the practice of the Council to invite 
authorities outside as well as inside the membership to 
contribute to discussions, and the same principle had been 
adopted at the earlier meetings, although only one non- 
member, Lord Winterton, whose remarks are not referred to 


in The National Review article, had spoken. The membership | 
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of Chatham House is representative of all points of view, and 
it is the Council’s object to ensure as fully balanced a dis- 
cussion on all questions as is possible. 

(3) In the last paragraph of the article it is stated :— 

“The British Government is now subsidizing these 
same people, the staff and hangers-on of Chatham 
House...” 

At the request of the Foreign Office the Council of Chatham 
House established in Oxford a special organisation on the 
outbreak of war to carry out special services for Government 
Departments. To meet the cost of these services a grant- 
in-aid was furnished by H.M. Treasury and smaller con- 
tributions were made by the University of Oxford and by 
Chatham House from its private funds. The ordinary work 
of Chatham House is financed as usual from the regular 
independent resources of the Institute. The author of the 
article is accordingly under a misapprehension on this point. 

Yours faithfully, 


MARGARET CLEEVE, 
Acting Secretary. 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 
July 12th, 1940. 


To THe AcTING SECRETARY, 
The Royal Institute of International Affairs, 
Chatham House, St. James’s Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Mapam,—I am obliged for your letter of July 12th. I 
note that you have withdrawn the accusation of inaccurate 
quoting made against The National Review in your letter 
of July 5th, and have submitted for it other accusations. 
I think an apology is due to The National Review for your 
original mis-statement. I propose to publish this corre- 
spondence and to leave our readers to judge between us on 
this and the other points you raise. 

Yours truly, 


V. MILNER. 
The National Review, 
35, Wellington Street, 
Strand, W.C.2. 
July 16th, 1940. 


VOL. CXV 8 


BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
TRADITIONAL WISDOM 


WHILE “ instances’ may be modern, “ saws” belong to the 
past, for they are the outcome of an illiterate age, a time 
when wisdom and experience were not garnered in the printed 
page but were handed down by word of mouth from one 
generation to the next. So it is no matter for wonder that 
an old book entitled A Compleat Collection of English Proverbs, 
The Whole Methodically Digested and Illustrated with Annota- 
tions and proper Explanations contains not only the proverbs 
which we know to-day but hundreds of others which have 
passed into oblivion. The book ran through four editions 
of which the last, dated 1768, lies before me. By that time 
the editor, the Rev. and Learned John Ray, M.A., author of 
the Historia Plantarum and The Wisdom of God in the Works 
of Creation, had long been dead. I know nothing of Mr. 
Ray, but I gather from his works that he wrote round about 
1674. 

Nowadays it is the fashion to look upon traditional, as 
opposed to scientific, lore as merely an old wife’s tale, but as 
we glance through the pages of this book the proverbs grow 
on us, through their shrewd insight into nature, both human 
and other. They are couched, too, in the homely, forthright 
Saxon tongue which we have almost forgotten to speak. Mr. 
A. P. Herbert would revel in them. So long as we persist in 
cultivating that dreary, portentous, incomprehensible jargon 
which is the only recognized medium for public and B.B.C. 
oratory, Government circulars and the polite conversation of 
secondary scholars, we shall never coin a saying which men 
will remember down the years. ‘‘ Get ready the spindle and 
the distaff and God will send the flax.” ‘‘ God cometh with 
leaden feet but striketh with iron hands.” ‘“‘ God healeth 
and the Physician hath the thanks.” You will not better 
that wording. Sometimes the simile is so forcible as to be 
almost startling. ‘‘ He goes as if dead lice dropped out of 
him.” Here the Rev. John Ray obligingly offers an explana- 
tion. ‘“‘ He is so poor and weak that he cannot maintain 
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his lice.” If that were ever true of anyone there would 
indeed be no more to be said. 


Nevertheless, however happily phrased, a proverb cannot 
win its way to remembrance unless its meaning awakes a 
sympathetic echo in our minds. The learned Mr. Ray was 
greatly hampered in his selection by the outspoken terms of 
so many old sayings. He let the lice through, they were 
probably a matter of course in his day, and another saying— 
not reproduced here—was allowed because it was vouched 
for by a Quaker, but even his Restoration stomach turned 
against the fare relished by an earlier age. Subsequent 
editors expurgated the later Editions freely, so by 1768 there 
is not much left to complain of, though an Elizabethan would 
probably have dismissed the collection as a mere old maid’s 
commonplace book. Leaving broader issues aside, however, 
there is much to admire and remember. ‘“‘ None knows the 
weight of another’s burden.” ‘‘ When you are an anvil hold 
you still ; when you are a hammer strike your fill.” ‘“ Deeds 
are males and words are females.” (If only that truth had 
come home to us through the months when we were killing 
Hitler with our mouths and making no preparations worth 
mentioning to fight him!) ‘‘ The Lion’s skin is never cheap.” 
“God help the rich, the poor can beg.” “ The mill cannot 
grind with the water that is past.” ‘“‘ The horse thinks one 
thing, he that rides him another.” “ If you make not much 
of threepence you'll ne’er be worth a groat.’’ ‘“* Diseases are 
the interests of pleasures.”’ All of it true and it could not 
be better put. 


The proverbs dealing with health are less easy to approve. 
“Wash your hands often, your feet seldom, your head never.” 
One wonders why, yet if the country foster-mothers of town- 
evacuated children are to be believed, that advice still holds 
good in large cities. ‘‘ Cheese is a peevish elf; it digests all 
things but itself’? has. a modern dietetic ring about it. 
“Drink wine and have the gout, drink no wine and have the 
gout too.” There is poor man’s gout as well as rich. In 
weatherlore and husbandry, on the other hand, most of the 
sayings have proved themselves true by experience. “ All 
the months in the year curse a fair Februeer.”” Do not ask 
how or why, but every countryman knows that if February 
be rainy, the springs will run the year through and that no 
rainfall in any other month makes up in that respect for a 
dry February. At a time when England depended almost 
entirely on home-grown food, wet and not drought was the 
enemy. ‘‘ When the sand doth feed the clay (a wet summer), 
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England wo and well-a-day. But when the clay doth feed 
the sand (a dry summer), then it is well with England.” This 
mechanised and urbanised age cannot be expected to under. 
stand why “a famine in England begins at the horse 
manger.” Yet we proved in the last great drought year that 
while the hay which should have filled the horse’s rack failed 
utterly, the oats for his manger and the wheat for our ovens 
gave a good yield. Corn is deep rooting and stands drought, 
Oats are cut before wheat, hence the “ begins.” 


There is a stately ring about: “ Set trees at Allhallowtide 
and command them to prosper; set them after Candlemas 
and entreat them to grow.” It is true of most soils, though 
not of all, that autumn planting pays best. 


As for jocular proverbs I should like to know, if the 
answer be printable, what ‘“‘ A King Harry’s Face ”’ is, and 
there are guests who would do well to remember that “ The 
way to be gone is not to stay here.” Sayings about love 
and marriage tend to jocularity ; in fact women were usually 
the target for coarse wit in the man-made world of three 
hundred years ago. But it is profoundly true that “‘ Whom 
we love best, to them we can say least ”’ and there is a pleasant 
sound about: ‘‘ In time comes she whom God sends ”’ and 
the marriage wish: “A little house well fill’d; a little land 
well till’d ; a little wife well-will’d.”” ‘‘ Wedlock is a padlock ” 
no longer, nor does it now hold good that “‘ he who would 
the daughter win, must with the mother first begin,” or that 
you must “‘ marry your daughters betimes or they will marry 
themselves,” for nowadays they do that in any case. In 
the sphere of housekeeping women were supreme and wielded 
undisputed authority. “ Better a shrew than a sheep” 
because the shrew was usually the better housekeeper, and 
“there is one good wife in the country and every man thinks 
he hath her.” The Married Women’s Property Act has 
abolished “‘ women must have their wills when they live 
because they make none when they die.” 


The sayings of London and the Counties are a good 
collection. I do not understand why “ London Bridge was 
made for wise men to pass over and for fools to pass under” 
but “ he may whet his knife on the threshold of the Fleet ” 
is a triumphant assertion of freedom from debt. My own 
county proverb was familiar to me and we all know “as 
sure as God’s in Gloucestershire ” so most of the local sayings 
are probably still remembered, but it is depressing to learn 
that ““ who goes to Westminster for a wife, to Paul’s for a 
man and to Smithfield for a horse, may meet with a whore, a 
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knave and a jade.” ‘“ There is no redemption from Hell ” 
recalls the dungeon under the Exchequer Chamber in West- 
minster, a prison for the King’s debtors who were never freed 
till they had paid their utmost due. ‘“‘ He is arrested by the 
Bayliff of Mershland ” is a Norfolk fenland saying describing 
an attack of ague and because oysters could not travel safely 
so far as eighty miles from the sea, ‘‘the Mayor of 
Northampton opens oysters with his dagger ’’—to keep them 
from his nose. Mr. Ray’s explanation of the word “‘ Cockney ”’ 
is amusing, though perhaps hardly etymologically correct. In 
the reign of Henry II, Hugh Bigot, after fortifying his strong- 
hold of Bungay in Suffolk, described it as impregnable in the 
following lines :— 


“Were I in my Castle of Bungey 
Upon the river of Waveney 
I would ne care for the King of Cockney ” 


—in other words the King of England, then in possession of 
London. That story dates “‘ Cockney ” back to the thirteenth 
century and, according to Mr. Ray, the word was derived 
from a Londoner who, when he heard a cock crow, said that 
it neighed. 

“If they come they come not” and “if they come not 
they come”’ is an old Border saying. If the raiding moss 
troopers came, the cattle did not return to their byres and 
vice-versa. ‘“‘ Salisbury Plain is seldom without thief or 
twain’ was certainly true in the days when it was coined 
and Yorkshiremen need not resent ‘‘ from Hell, Hull and 
Halifax—deliver us,’ for it was part of the Beggar’s Litany 
and signified that both these towns dealt sternly with vagrants. 
In Halifax especially, thieves caught stealing cloth were 
instantly beheaded by an engine, without trial. 

One could run on for ever, but I should like to end on 
the note of the perfect proverb. I have not found it with 
Mr. Ray; I doubt if it exists, for everyone has his own. 
For my own part, I confess to a sneaking affection for a 
saying which, oddly enough, is probably modern, though it 
comments on an ancient fable: ‘‘ Never judge harshly ; even 
the dog in the manger may have suffered from nervous 
irritability and needed rest.” But for the music of its 
rhythm and the shrewd subtlety of its warning I personally 
give the palm to that single line of the wisdom of Jesus the 
son of Sirach : 


“ Winnow not with every wind.” 


Mary Maxsr. 
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EUROPEAN HISTORY 


EUROPE IN THE NINETEENTH AND TWENTIETH CENTURIR; 
(1789-1939). By A.J.Grantand H.Temperley. (Longmans 
Green & Co., 16s.) In the days of Queen Victoria recent 
European history was hardly studied at all. Such history 
as was read in schools and colleges was mainly that of Greece 
and Rome regarded as an adjunct to classical scholarship, 
If more modern history was touched it was usually limited 
to the history of England, and it was rarely carried beyond 
the battle of Waterloo. Inquisitive students of foreign 
affairs who wished to find out what had been happening in 
Europe since the time of Napoleon had to go to fore 

sources of (frequently tainted) information. The first English 
book that effectively lightened the post-Napoleonic gloom was 
C. A. Fyffe’s Modern Europe, published in three volume 
1880-1889. Within its limits it was, and still is, an admirable 
work, accurate in its statements, sound in its judgments, and 
excellent in its style. But it stopped short at the Treaty of 
Berlin, 1878. It was, nevertheless, sufficient to satisfy the 
curiosity of the Victorians, to whom Britain’s “ splendid 
isolation ’’ made Continental politics a matter of indifference. 

The Boer War, however, showed Britons the perils of their 
position, and led their Government, under the masterly 
inspiration of King Edward VII, to conclude an alliance with 
Japan (1902) and ententes with France and Russia (1904-7). 
Interest in international affairs was thus quickened, and it 
was still further stimulated by the series of crises which 
culminated in the war of 1914-1918. Since then it has never 
been allowed to subside. 

The consequence of the new orientation of British foreign 
policy was the production of a spate of textbooks dealing 
with European History from the French Revolution onward. 
If space permitted it would be not unprofitable to mention 
and criticize the more important. It must suffice, however, 
to say that none is superior to that of Professors Grant and 
Temperley in fullness of information, balance of judgment, 
and general readability. Their book is already firmly 
established in popularity: this is its sixth edition. As 
originally published in 1927 it stopped at the outbreak of 
the Great War. Subsequent editions, however, have added 
supplements—the last one by Professor Lillian Penson—that 
bring it down to March of the present year. 

Professor Grant’s highly specialized knowledge of the 
Revolutionary and Napoleonic era, as well as his great skill 
as a teacher, are evident in the lucid chapters at the beginning 
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of the book. Equally obvious in the later sections is the late 
Professor Temperley’s first-hand acquaintance both with the 
problems of twentieth-century Europe and also with the 
leading statesmen of the Continent. A first-rate linguist, he 
was one of the most cosmopolitan of men. All his writing 
shows an admirable sympathy and restraint. Professor 
Penson’s postscript, although unadorned, displays the same 
spirit of detachment. The volume will continue to maintain 
its place as the standard textbook on the history of the last 
century and a half of Europe. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE SCHOOLROOM 


Hary-O. The Letters of Lady Harriet Cavendish, 1796-1809. 
Edited by her grandson Sir George Leveson-Gower and his 
daughter Iris Palmer. (Murray, 18s.) Two volumes of the 
letters of Harriet Cavendish first Countess Granville were 
edited and published in 1894 by her youngest son, the Hon. 
Frederick Leveson-Gower. They still rank high in the 
estimation of those who read them, for Lady Granville 
combined humour, high spirits, shrewd perceptions and an 
independent and candid personality with an expressive and 
lively gift for writing. It was her character, not her face, 
which made her fortune through life. Her grandson—who 
remembers her in her old age—and his daughter have been 
fortunate enough to discover the lost letters of her girlhood 
from the age of eleven till her marriage at twenty-four and 
have collected them in this book. 

The bibliography of the “‘ Devonshire House Set” is 
immense and grows yearly. But no one should be deterred 
by a surfeit of information from reading this delightful book. 
Among all the literature written round Duchess Georgiana 
and her sister Lady Bessborough, it is the only one which 
describes life from day to day at Devonshire House from 
inside. As such, it is worth all the rest put together, as a 
human and revealing document. 

The schoolroom at Devonshire House was ruled by a 
governess, Miss Trimmer, the daughter or sister-in-law of the 
famous Mrs. Trimmer of The History of the Robins. A spinster 
of high principles and unswerving religious convictions—her 
nickname was Raison sévére—she shuddered with disapproval 
whenever Lady Melbourne and her family entered the house, 
and doubtless on many other occasions as well. But she won 
the esteem and affection of her pupils Georgiana and Harriet 
(Hary-O) and, assisted by their remarkable grandmother, Lady 
Spencer, she produced in them a very different attitude 
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towards life than that which surrounded them in their child. 
hood’s home. The girls adored their mother and saw yp 
fault in her ; indeed Duchess Georgiana’s kindness, power of 
affection and bright spirits must have made her a perfect 
companion and friend. But her restlessness, her passion for 
society and for reckless gambling and, above all, her a-moral 
view of life produced an atmosphere which poisoned the 
children’s lives, although they never blamed her for it. The 
Duke counted for nothing in his wife’s eyes, but to keep him 
happy she accepted his mistress, Lady Elizabeth Foster, and 
her two children as constant inmates of the house. Like all 
cliques, the “ set ’’ she collected around her degenerated into a 
company of “ hangers-on,” chiefly men, who were ready to 
sit up till the small hours every morning to play. She died 
when Hary-O was twenty-one, but Lady Elizabeth, whom 
the girls hated and despised, remained at Devonshire House, 
doing the honours at the head of the table and constantly 
intriguing to play the part of mother and chaperon to Harriet. 
By that time, Georgiana was married to Lord Morpeth, and 
in an intimate stream of letters the girl tells her how she 
contrived to maintain a dignified position in the house, never 
quarrelling, yet never yielding. 


When it become apparent that the Duke would certainly 
marry Lady Elizabeth, Hary-O’s relations realized that 
matrimony was her only chance of escape, but who was she 
to marry? As so often happens with people whose social 
energies are overtaxed, she was touchy and critical where 
other people—especially men—were concerned. When at 
last a serious suitor presented himself he increased her per- 
plexities. Lord Granville Leveson-Gower was only twelve 
years older than herself and was a man of known parts and 
great charm. But, though twelve years younger than her 
aunt, Lady Bessborough, he had been the latter’s lover and 
two children had been born to them. Harriet had watched 
his countless affaires de ceur and his love of gaming all her 
life; she was deeply mistrustful of her aunt’s motives in 
pressing forward the match. At the end, his charm con- 
quered her and her heart overcame her head. She married 
him and never regretted it. Lord Granville was not the first 
rake to turn into a good husband ; he found in her the high 
principles and dependableness which no woman had shown 
him before, while she gloried in his kindness and charm. 
Hary-O would never have settled down with a bore. An 
enchanting book, giving us another attractive picture of a 


woman whom a former generation had already learned to love. | 
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PROPAGANDA 


THE Firth Arm. By Wickham Steed. (Constable, 5s.) 
This book was already in print when the change of Govern- 
ment took place last May. The author points out that the 
formation of a National Administration in no way affects 
his main argument in favour of a definite policy as a basis 
for British propaganda. But so much water has flowed 
under the bridges since May that most of Mr. Wickham Steed’s 
lucid thesis has been literally drowned. As things stand now, 
nations and individuals who still profess doubt as to our war 
aims would neither harken nor try to understand though 
one rose from the dead to explain them. We are fighting 
for our lives and freedom against a hideous and brutal 
tyranny and, except for the help of scattered Allied bands, 
the British Empire is fighting alone. At long last, we are 
down to bedrock reality and it is our deeds, not our words, 
which will bring the world round to our side. In Mr. Steed’s 
own words: “ other nations are not at all interested to hear 
what good people we are or how excellent our intentions may 
be. They are interested in knowing what is going to happen 
to them.” What has happened to them in the last two 
months has laid almost the whole of Western Europe prostrate 
under the German heel in terrified submission. It is for us 
to prove that that terrified submission need not be final. 
Then, and then only, we can talk. 

The story of British propaganda during the last war as 
told with the author’s accustomed clearness and force is, 
however, very interesting. It was Lord Northcliffe’s mission- 
ary enterprise which sowed the seed of Austria’s dismember- 
ment. Mr. Steed’s plea that Germany should never have 
been allowed to “‘ get away” with her denial of war-guilt is 
sound; so is his contention that Berlin should have been 
occupied and defeat thus brought home to the Prussians. 
Incidentally, it would then have been possible to bring food 
to the Germans at once. The author’s definition of Hitler’s 
methods is excellent: ‘his object in making a statement 
has never been to tell people something which is true, but 
to make them do something which he wanted them to do.” 

Those Englishmen who have fallen victims to Hitler’s 
influence and have played his game come in for severe stric- 
tures and Mr. Steed has something new to tell us of the 
origin of the Balfour Declaration on a home for the Jews in 
Palestine. It was framed to serve a dual purpose ; first to 
clear away the grit which pro-German American Jewry was 
throwing into the machinery of the United States war 
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preparations ; secondly, to keep the Russian front in bei 
by placating the Jewish Social Democratic Bund which wag 
fomenting revolutionary disorganization. In both these 
respects the Declaration proved successful. Russia was 
kept in the war long enough to prevent Germany from 
bringing a million men west to reinforce Ludendorff’s offensive 
in the spring of 1918. Altogether a stimulating book, 
whether or not we agree with its views. 


THE ASIATIC SCENE 


Warnine Lieuts or Asta. By Gerald Samson. (Robert 
Hale, 15s.). Mr. Samson, Reuter’s special correspondent 
for five years in the Far East, has used his time and oppor. 
tunities there very profitably, not only as an able journalist 
in recording current events, but also as a shrewd and reflecting 
observer of national tendencies, aspirations and weaknesses. 
He writes entertainingly and instructively, and the most 
significant parts of his book are the passages at the end of 
each chapter in which he sums up concisely the issues as he 
sees them. Some of them, probably, will provoke dissent, 
but certainly nobody will deny the sincerity of his convictions, 
or the lucidity of his statement of them. He considers an 
immediate Pacific crisis improbable, for Japan has her hands 
full in China—a country which, no less than the Western 


democracies, “is offering a determined resistance to 
aggression.”” Nevertheless, the war in Asia, he believes, 
cannot be divorced from the war in Europe. ‘* To conquer 


Nazism, and yet to leave Pan-Nipponism as a potential 
menace, would only exchange a white peril for a yellow one. 
There must be an end of the doctrine of racial superiority of 
whatever colour.” But who is to bell the cat? Although 
Mr. Samson, in addition to being Reuter’s correspondent, was 
for a time a correspondent of the United Press of America, 
he has surprisingly little to say about the part which the 
United States might conceivably be called upon to play in 
Far Eastern developments, though he does remark that the 
United States, in common with other Powers, has old and 
important commercial interests and has extended her west 
coast defences and increased her naval tonnage. Otherwise 
Great Britain appears to be singled out as Japan’s Public 
Enemy No. 1—that, of course, is not Mr. Samson’s view, 
but an aspect of Nipponism which he emphasises. Mr. 
Samson, in fact, is strongly anti-Nippon, and writes vigorously 
about the Chauvinism of recent Japanese policy—one of 
‘* bullying and unscrupulous corruption, nagging and nibbling, 
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expansion and penetration.” A strong China, he declares, 
“offers the best guarantee of peace in the Pacific.” That 
may well be so, but we shall reach a more balanced view of 
things if we recognise that corruption, intrigue and disorder 
have for long been disruptive influences of Chinese political 
and social life. There is much offence in the recent record 
of Japan, and it might have been much less flagrant had 
China set her own house in order. 


A BISHOP’S HALF-CENTURY 


Firty YeEaRS’ Work in Lonpon. By Arthur Foley 
Winnington-Ingram, D.D., K.C.V.O., Head of Oxford House, 
1887-1897 ; Bishop of Stepney, 1897-1901; Bishop of 
London, 1901-1939. (Longmans, 10s. 6d.) This, as the Bishop 
of Exeter in his preface truly says, is “a revealing book,” 
and, because that is so, it is inevitably one that will cheer 
and encourage the hearts of its readers in these depressing 
days. In this, of course, it is characteristic of its much-loved 
author, who throughout all those years of which he tells the 
story, in peace and war, in sunshine and in sorrow, imparted 
to all who knew him something of his own unfailing courage, 
his gaiety of heart and his deeply rooted confidence in the 
ultimate triumph of all that is good and true. So this very 
human document comes at a very timely moment, when the 
joy and gladness which it so fully reveals is sorely needed by 
all men everywhere. 

Then, again, just as Dr. Ingram’s fifty years of life and 
work in London were so vastly varied and embraced so many 
interests, the record of them, so modestly told by the Bishop 
in his own characteristic way, makes a book that is unique 
of its kind—the book that only he could have given us. 
Apart from what may be termed the ordinary work and 
duties of a Bishop of London—and he was the 108th of that 
long line of prelates in direct succession from Melitus—Dr. 
Ingram can justly claim to be the most travelled of them all. 
The United States of America (he has been five times across 
the Atlantic), the Hawaiian States, Japan, China, Salonika— 
all these and other lands are duly mentioned in his book ; 
but throughout its pages it is always apparent that above all, 
and in spite of his many other responsibilities, Dr. Ingram 
has ever been a valued and whole-hearted Missionary of 
Empire. Australia, New Zealand, Ceylon, Malaya—he was a 
visitor to them all in turn, making and keeping therein friends 
innumerable. But to Canada he has returned again and again, 
visiting his many relatives therein and travelling that vast 
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Dominion from end to end. Without unduly quoting from 
the Bishop’s book, it is worth while to remark upon his 
strongly expressed conviction that “if we want to keep 
Canada loyal to the old flag, we must send a proper proportion 
of Britishers to fill those great open spaces, and not fill them 
up with people who by their past training cannot share our 
ideals.” The significance and truth of these words, and 
their more general application to our Empire, are still more 
apparent to-day than in past years of peace. 

Finally, in any future edition of this delightful record, we 
would suggest (1) the inclusion of a subject index, and (2) that 
the dates when they were delivered should be appended to 
the Bishop’s “‘ Specimen Sermons.” 


A STORY WITH A MORAL 


THe Last Man. By Alfred Noyes. (Murray, 7s. 6d.) This 
is an extremely interesting volume. The accomplished 
author of Voltaire, one of the famous books of our time, 
has chosen to write a story in order to convey a moral—or, 
to be more exact, a number of morals which we have 
been in peril of forgetting for decades past. We should 
hardly be wrong if we described this work as an elaborate 
parable. The idea behind it is as follows. An ethereal ‘‘ wave 
of death” has been invented, by a great scientist, which 
possesses such far-reaching and appalling power that it is 
capable of destroying humanity in a moment of time. And, 
in fact, it does so. But there are three survivors (in Europe, 
at any rate), and the tale of how they fell in with one another 
and what happened to them is told with such a fecundity of 
invention and a brilliance of description that the reader is 
carried along, willy-nilly. Two of the three survivors are 
delightful persons, a man and a woman, young enough to 
fall in love with each other when they met, first in Paris then 
in Rome; the third survivor, who knew all about the death 
wave, and was a criminal (after, let us say, the mind of Hitler), 
meets with a richly deserved death. Most of the scene, all 
through the volume, is laid in Italy; and lovers of Italy 
(let us for a brief moment forget the ruffians that are to-day 
leading it to misery) will delight in Mr. Noyes’ descriptions. 
He has invested his own pages with something of the magic 
that lives in the very air of that beautiful land. And whether 
he is describing places—especially his beloved Assisi— 
or speaking of pictures or memorable buildings such as the 
Vatican palace, he writes like the true word-artist he is. Yet 
he rightly avoids anything like “ prose-poetry,” as it is 
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sometimes called ; no, his prose is not this, but the prose of a 
poet—quite a different thing. 

Of course the story is fantastic enough: but the author 
is well aware of this. No death wave is conceivable that 
would annihilate human beings yet leave the animal world 
untouched ; but that is what happens in The Last Man. 
Nor is it readily understood how the bodies of men and 
women should so soon become petrified or calcined into dust, 
as they are in the book. But what does this matter? Mr. 
Noyes has cunningly contrived that we should believe in the 
possibility of these and other impossibilities. We have spoken 
of his book as a sort of parable; so it is; so, too, was 
Bunyan’s Holy War. And the lessons Mr. Noyes has to teach 
us are vital to the welfare of the race. He deals in faithful 
severity with the enormities of much modern literature and 
art; we have had instances already in the foul torrent of 
Ulysses and in the degradation of art witnessed in certain of 
Epstein’s marble abortions. Mr. Noyes holds firm to the great 
and time-sanctioned tradition in poetry and art alike; and 
we rejoice in his handling of these (and kindred) matters. 
Altogether The Last Man is a book that ought to make people 
think—and perhaps revise certain of their judgments. 

We have said that there were only three survivors of the 
great tragedy ; but let it be added that, at the very end of 
the book, the author reveals this charming secret—the little 
community at Assisi has been spared. Surely a happy touch. 


“ ESSAY IN CRITICISM ” 


THE Scots LITERARY TRADITION. By John Speirs. (Chatto 
and Windus, 7s. 6d.) A candid friend once said to a Judge 
whose opinions were not distinguished by their brevity: 
“The trouble with your judgments is that when you’ve 
finished one you’ve simply collected the materials for writing 
it.’ The dictum is irresistibly recalled by this work, which 
the author describes as an “‘ Essay in Criticism.”’ Actually 
it is a series of fragments containing a certain amount of 
material for such an essay. The author says that the book 
“is an attempt to focus as a whole and with regard to its 
bearing on our present problems (as far as that may be 
possible without distortion) the literary tradition in Scots.” 
That he is doubtful of his own success may be seen from his 
statement near the end that “ this whole book has been, in 
a sense, an effort to qualify myself to make a contemporary 
judgment.” These processes should be reserved for private 
study, and not for publication. The soundness of the author’s 
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judgment may be inferred from his opinions that The House 
with the Green Shutters is, “‘ if not a great novel . . . a ve 
remarkable one, perhaps the only very remarkable Scottish 
novel, not excepting the earlier Scottish novels of Walter 
Scott and John Galt,’ and that the Second Hymn to Lenin 
(C. M. Grieve) has “ the distinction of being . . . the only 
really contemporary poem in Scots for many generations.” 
These hard sayings are by no means the most obscure of 
Mr. Speirs’ pronouncements, and his academic disquisitions 
on “Synthetic Scots” are apt to be only what he himself 
calls ‘‘ approximately English.” 


A KING’S LETTERS 

LetTers From Gerorce III to Lorp Bute. 1756-1766. 
Edited with an Introduction by Romney Sedgwick. (Mac. 
millan, 18s.) The literary value of this book lies in its 
Introduction. Mr. Sedgwick’s study of the inner Court 
history of the first four Georges is thoughtful, comprehensive 
and in some respects original. In his view the Court was 
inextricably mixed up with politics throughout the eighteenth 
century and always on the same lines, the Government siding 
with the King, while discontent and opposition centred round 
the Prince of Wales. It was David and Absalom over and 
over again. Every political move and slogan must therefore 
be considered in relation to this constant factor. As the 
King grew older, the heir apparent’s stock rose in value. 
When George II’s eldest son Frederick (“‘ poor Fred ’’) died 
in 1750-51, the reversion, with all the promise of power and 
interest involved, passed to a boy of twelve who showed 
every sign of tardy development. The King and _his 
Ministers agreed that the Duke of Cumberland (the Butcher) 
was impossible as a Regent, consequently the intrigues of 
Leicester House were perpetuated by appointing the Princess 
of Wales to the post in the event of the King’s death. George 
III therefore grew up in the traditional atmosphere of the 
Hanoverian Royal Family in the eighteenth century and 
found a guide for his youth and inexperience in his devotion 
to Lord Bute. 

The earlier letters show his utter dependence on his 
friend in matters both public and private, such as his attach- 
ment to Lady Sarah Lennox and his ultimate choice of a 
wife. They cover the peace negotiations after the Seven 
Years’ War. They cannot be described as well written or 
interesting in themselves, but for a student of history this 
record will be valuable, as it gives an insight into the young 
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King’s character and abilities which no public documents 
could afford. 


FOLKLORE 


ENGLISH FoLKLORE. By Christina Hole. (Batsford, 10s. 6d.) 
This is an interesting book. Miss Hole is not content to 
gossip about ancient superstitions ; her researches have been 
extensive and she takes trouble to trace folklore back to its 
origins in the dim and remote beliefs of primitive man. 
Thus, the horseshoe is a lunar symbol and the swastika 
represents the sun. To this day, taxi-drivers like to have a 
U in their registration number, owing to its horseshoe shape. 
The book is systematically divided into The World of Every 
Day of birth, marriage, house and home, death and burial; 
The World of Nature and The World of Magic. Nature 
superstitions include the worship of water and stones, another 
instance of instinctive faiths which have survived the on- 
slaught of revealed religion. As to the belief in fairies, Miss 
Hole hazards the view that prehistoric man may have left 
survivors in remote parts of the country long after other 
races had superseded him. Altogether a valuable study of an 
aspect of human nature which cannot be dismissed as obsolete. 
We shall never understand men aright if we fail to take into 
account instincts and beliefs which are plus forts que nous. 


ANOTHER BOOK OF OXFORD VERSE 


THE OxrorD Book or CHRISTIAN VERSE. Chosen and 
Edited by Lord David Cecil. (Oxford University Press, 
8s. 6d.) This is a great and glorious collection of what must 
be some of the finest religious poetry in the world. One’s 
blood thrills at the sheer magnificence and richness packed 
into these five hundred pages, and anyone who doubts whether 
religious feeling can produce the highest poetry had better 
peruse this book and be swiftly converted. From the carols 
and religious poems of the Middle Ages, through the fifteenth 
century to the Elizabethans, on through the mystics and 
metaphysicians, to the Romantics and the Victorians, this 
golden river of thought and language pours on to our own 
day, ending with a long passage from ‘“‘ The Testament of 
Beauty.” In a short notice it is impossible to give any 
further idea of the weight and value of this collection, but 
Lord David Cecil has done a fine and lasting piece of work 
which is a real contribution to the English anthologies. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


GOOD HUNTING. By William Guy Carr. (Hutchinson, 16s.) 
THESE MEN I KNEW. By Rosita Forbes. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 


WAR BEGINS AT HOME. By Mass Observation (Editors, Tom 
Harrisson and Charles Madge). (Chatto & Windus, 9s. 6d.) 


THE TOTALITARIAN ENEMY: Who Is tHe Reat Enemy? By 
F. Borkenau. (Faber & Faber, 10s. 6d.) 


THE MERCHANT NAVY FIGHTS: Tramps Against U-Boarts, 
By A. D. Divine. (John Murray, 2s. 6d.) 


THE WAKE OF THE RAIDERS. By A. D. Divine. (John Murray, 5s.) 


AGNES STRICKLAND: A BiocrarHy. By Una Pope-Hennessy. 
(Chatto & Windus, 16s.) 


RECENT REVELATIONS OF EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY. By 
G. P. Gooch. (Longmans, 10s., 4th edition.) 


A FEDERATION FOR WESTERN EUROPE. By W. Ivor Jennings. 
(Cambridge University Press, 3s. 6d.) 

THE BATTLE OF THE RIVER PLATE. By Lord Strabolgi. 
(Hutchinson, 7s. 6d.). A well-documented and admirably illustrated record 


of the events before and after the sinking of the Graf Spee and the Altmark 
rescue. 


THE STORY OF POLAND. By Bernard Newman. (Hutchinson, 
12s. 6d.) 


EUROPE’S DANCE OF DEATH. By G. T. Garratt. (Allen and 
Unwin, 10s. 6d.) 


MESSENGERS FOR MANKIND. By Wilfrid L. Randell. (Hutchin- 
son’s ‘‘ Conquest of Space and Time ”’ Series, 7s. 6d.) 


25TH ARMY BRIGADE. R.G.A. on the Western Front in 1918. 
By C.S. B. Buckland. (Blackwell, 7s. 6d.) 


PARIS FRANCE. By Gertrude Stein. (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) 
THE WORLD I KNEW. By Louis Golding. (Hutchinson, 8s. 6d.) 


PINDROP. Tragedy and Romance in a Hampshire village. By 
B. C. Hilliam. (Hutchinson, 8s. 3d.) 


DEAR DEVOTEE. By Margaret Baillie-Saunders. (Hutchinson, 
8s. 3d.) 


THE CANKER OF GERMANY. By E. G. Preuss. (Williams and 
Norgate, 7s. 6d.) 


HOME FRONT HANDBOOKS: How To Sze Natvurg, by Frances 
Pitt; How to Loox at OLp BuiLpines, by Edmund Vale; How To 
SEE THE Country, by Harry Batsford ; How to Grow Foop, by Doreen 
Wallace. (Batsford, 3s. 6d. each.) 
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